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Chr FSG... SERIES. 


ANNOUNCHMENTS. 


oO 


NOW READY. 


Long’s New Language Exercises, Part 1, 66 pages cloth; |llustrated. 
20 cents. (Parts II and III, new edition, in preparation.) 

McGuffzy's Revised High School and Literary Reader, 12mo., 479 pages, 
half leather. 85 cents. Will take the place of ordinary works on Eng- 
lish Literature. 

Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. By Dr. Atrrep HoLBRoox, 
National Normal School. 65 cents. Combines the “Training Lessons”’ 
and English Grammar in one volume. 

McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader, A literary reader for higher grades. 
Ten full-page illustrations; cloth; 482 pages. 60 cents. 

Hewett’s Psychology. For young teachers. By Epwin 8. Hewett, LL.D., 
President Illinois State Normal University. Cloth; 192 pages. 85 cents. 

Eclectic Physical Geography. By Russexu Hinman. A modern text-book. 


Essentially different in form and contents from other works on the sub- 
ject. Introduced into nearly 1,000 (one thousand) cities and towns in ten 
months. Price, $1.00; exchange price, 60 cents. 








—— 





The Popular Standards, 
READING AND SPELLING. McGuffey’s Revised Series. McGuf- 


fey’s Alternate Series. McGuffey’s Natural History Readers. Eclectic 
German Series. 


MATHEMATICS. Ray’s New Series. White’s New Arithmetics. Milne’s 
Arithmetics and Algebras. , 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Harvey’s Revised Serie: 
mars. Long’s Language Exercises, 

GEOGRAPHY. New Eclectic Series; and Map Blanks. 

HISTORY. Eclectic Series. Thalheimer’s Series. Ridpath’s Histories. 

PENMANSHIP AND DRAWING. Eclectic Drawing. Eclectic Copy 
Books. Eclectic German Copy Books. 

BOOK-KEEPING. Eclectic Complete Book-keeping and Blanks. 

PHYSIOLOGY. Eclectic Temperance Physiologies. 

REGISTERS. White’s Registers (Prices reduced.) 


SEND FOR OUR PROPOSITION OF EXCHANGE RATES. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


“4olbrook’s Gram- 





1-2t-tf Mention this Journal 


Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


Are especially recommended to Principals and Teachers, on account of their 
Uniformly Superior Quality and Moderate Price. 
All the Stationers have them. 


ee See neeeis ‘833, 444, 135, 048. All of genuine 















FOSEPH GILLOTT S 
STEEL PENS: : 


¥ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 








For FINE WRITINU, 200. 308,604, and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 833, 
890, end 604. For BROAD WRITING, Wos. 994, 889, and Stud Point, $49. For ARTISTIC USE 
m fine drawings, Nee. 659 (the celebrated Orowguill), 290 and 991. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, H. Y. 


3-22 12t 


HENRY HOB, Sole Agent. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Music—Vocal and Instrumental, 
Elocution and Oratory, Fine Arts, 
Literature and Languages, 
Piano and Organ Tuning, 
Physical Culture, etc. 


Beautifully Located, Carefully con- | 


ducte ° The best 


dad Home for Ladies. 
. equipped and appointed Conservatory in the 


country. Calendarfree. Students may enter at 
any time for full or partial course. 
E. TOURJEE, Dir., Boston. 


ESTEY ono 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, 
varievy of effects and 
great durability, it 

HAS NO EQUAL. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
ESTEY & CAMP, 

916 and 918 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 











The National Economist, 


The only Weekly Journal in Amer- | 


ica devoted to 
Social, Financial and Political Economy 


One of the Greatest Educators of 
the Age. 


A@NO STUDENT CAN AFFORD TO BE 
WITHOUT IT. 

Among its Contributors are the names of some ot 
the most talented men of the day. 

Itis running a Series of articles on Railways, by 
J. ¥. Hudson, author of ‘‘Railways and the Rapub- 
lic.’’ Alsoa very interesting series of Historical ar- 
ticles, reviewing History and presenting its Lessons 
in Economics, entitled ‘*Histo and Govern- 
ment,’’ which every school teacher in the land 
should have. 

It is the National organ of the FARMERS’ AL- 
LIANCE, WHEEL AND FARMERS’ UNION. 


It is offered at the extremely 
i f One Dolla ryear, 
low price o ne Dollar peryea 


National Economist,Washington, D.C. 


11-22-lyr 


“Remington Standard Type-Writer. 


The standard writing machine ot 
the world; used and indorsed by 
all houses and profession- 
al men. Full line of Fa at 
supplies. Send for circular. 

& Benedict, 


North Sixth Street, 
8ST. LOUIS. 













100 SONGS for a2 cent stamp. Hous & Yours, Cant, 0. 


Washington University, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I. Undergraduate Department— 


College and Polytechnic School. 
Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

Ill. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

Iv. LAW SCHOOL. 

V. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 

VII. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Catalogues and all details, apply to 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
1704 Washington Ave. 


5-21-tf 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


The Academic, Agricultural, Normal, En 
ing, Medical, Military, and Commercial 


Open Tuesday, Sept. 10. 








neer- 
chools 





Wide range of elective studies. Seventy Profes- 
, Sors and Assistants. Both sexes admitted. Tui- 
| tion (except in Law, Medical, Engineering and 
Commercial Schools) FREE. Entrance fee, $10 
| Contingent fee, $5 per term. 


| LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. |. 


| Its Diploma admits to all the Courts of the State 
without examination. 


|MINING SCHOOL at Rolla, opens 
Sept. 15. 


Entrance Examinations at Columbia, September 
5, 6,7 and9. For Catalogues address 
J.W. Monsen, Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


M. M. FISHER, 
| 9-aa-1y Chairman of Faculty. 


‘SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


| OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
) , with special reference to preparation 
for a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
Studies, with English, French, and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 





Poet ae “rot address Prof. Gzo,. J. Brusn, 
ive Officer, New Haven, Conn, 17-J-6-tf 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The full 
Course of Study tequiresthree years. Tuition free 
to those who pledge teach i 

State; to > 
— offers the best 





for preparing 
co or for business. Tuition year. 

facilities for obtaining a pe) sim cog hs lucation. 

Tuition year ‘erm ins Sept. 9, 1 
"For wa ag address sare 


EDWIN C. HEWETT, President, Normal, Ill. 
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EO don’t you remember, ’tis almost December, 
And soon will the Holidays come! 


CANTATAS for CHILDREN. 


T THE KERCHIEF’S 20 
cts.; $1.80 doz. Lewis. CAUGHT NAPPING 


80 cts.; $8. doz. Lewis, JINGLE BELLS 
cts. ; $8. Lewis. OHRISTMAS GIFT, 15 
cts.; $144 doz abel. GOOD TIDINGS. 


2% ots.; $2.40 doz. Rosabel. KING WINTER. 30 
cts.; $$.doz Emerson. MESSAGE OF CHRIST- 
, 380 cts.; $3. doz. Towne. 


FOUR CHRISTMAS SERVIGES. 


By Rosabel. Each 5 cts.; $4. per hundred 
Birthday of our Lord. Holy Christ Child. 
Old, Sweet Story. Joyful Chimes, 

CAROLS AND SONGS. 


8 peiections by Sewers, 11 Carols ; 10 Carols; 


Is: e cts ; HOLLY BOUGHS, 15 cts.; 


7 Caro ac) 

$1.44 doz, 10 NEW PIECES FOR XMAS. 10 cts. 
J UBLISH IN SHEE usIc 

Ful , Very many superior pieces, thet, for 
ty, might well be termed Prize Songs. 

ix good Specimens are : 

on a at Sea, 40 cts Hays. 

Vi of Old Folks at Home. 40 cts. Stults. 

Mammy’s Lil’ Boy. 40 cts. Edwards. 

Cotton Field Dance. For Piano. 40 cts. Gilder. 


ion Grand March. 50 cts. Knight. 
Military Schottisch. 30. cts. Rollinson. 


Any Book or Piece Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 


Ing and Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Education. 


A system of Drawing used in the leading cities 
of the country. The system has a wider adoption 
than all other systems united. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
PRANQ’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 


PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
fally designed for the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 

The models include geometric solids and tab- 
lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying 
bofh the facts and appearance of form, and are 
therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and 
pictorial drawing. 

They are the products of the highest mechani- 
cal skill, and are a delight to both teachers and 


a 
| pod placed upon the market at the lowest 
ible rates, and are rapidly being introduced 


nto the schools of the leading cities. 
For Oatalogues and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 


7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Mention this Journal 
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NNEDY’S DISSECTED MA - 
* MATIC LB en 


oc KS. 
diy selling school apparatus in 
the world Over sixty thousand sets in use 
in the Hast. We are now a up the West 
with this apparatus, and WANT SOME GOOD 
MEN to handle the Blocks. We are Sole Agents 
for Dissected Blocks, and have no competition. 
Some of the leading educators of the West 
now interested with us and traveling for us. 
Agents are earning from $200 to $500 per month. 
e first school Director is yet to be found who 
does not consider the Blocks a necessary part 
of every well-conducted school. For terms and 
salesmen, Address, 


WESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
Lock Box, 352. Des Moines, Iowa. 


Estey Organs. 


STAND ALONE as the leading Organs of the 
World. For delightful quality, purity and ex- 
quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 
great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. 


Pianos 


ar os ever made. Have equal 
merit with the celebrated Estey ———. Strictly 

warranted. Only medium 
, or time payments. Address 


in price. 
ESTEY & CAMP, 








s 5 s «s 
Littell’s- Living Age, 

Patan \ Line ore: 
¢ its fe . Ap- 

eee the Outedt by Judes 

ident’ Adams, Tiaterines 

Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, 

Bancroft, and many othe 

it has met with constan 


commendation and success. 
A Weekly Magazine, 
an 


wage {it gives more 
sell Three and a Quarter 


nd double-column octavo pages of 
Thgueand: yearly ; and peosentae with a 
combined freshness and completeness nowhere 
else attempted. 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and 
Political Information, from the en- 
tire body of Foreign.Periodical 
Literature, and from the 
pens of the 


Foremost Living Writers. 


The abiest and most cultivated 
intel Seed n every department of iilvated 
Science, Politics, and , find expression in 
the Periodical Literature of Europe, and es- 

ally of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large vol- 
umes a year, furnishes, from the great and gen- 
erally inaccessible mass of this literature, the 
only compilation that, while within the reach 
of all, is satisfactory in the CONPLETENESS 
with which it embraces whatever is of imime- 
diate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


it is therefore indispensable to 
every one who Wishes to Keen pace” abl the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or 


to cultivate in himself or bis family general 
intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


**There is no other prtiiontion of its kind sogen- 
eral in its bearing and covering the entire field of 
literature, art, and science, and bringing between 
the same covers the ripest, richest thoughts and the 
latest results of the time in which we live. . No 
one who values a0 intelligent apprehension of the 
trend of the times can afford to do without it.’’— 
Christian at Work, New York. 
** Certain it is thatno other m: 
its place in enabling the busy_reader to keep up 
with current literature. . y the careful and 
judicious work put into the editing of the Livine 
AGE, itis made possible for the busy man to know 
something of what is going on with ever-increasing 
activity in the world of letters. Without such help he 
is lost.”’—Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 
**It is one of the few periodicals which seem in- 
dispensable. . Itcontains nearly all the good liter- 
ature of the time.’’ The Churchman, New York. 
se Biography. fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found here.’’—The Watchman, Boston. 
** The foremost writers of the time are represented 
onits pages. . Itis the quantity and value of its 
contents facile princeps.’’—Presbyterian Banner, 
Pittsburgh. 














azine can take 


** For the man who tries to be truly conversant 
with the = best literature of this and other 
i it is indispensable.’’—Central Baptist, 
t. Louis. 

**To have the LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investiga- 
tion psychological research, critical note, of poetry 
and romance.’’—Boston Evening Traveller. 

** No better —— money can be made than 
= ws for THE LIVING AGE.’’—Hartford 
Jourant. 


‘*For the amount of reading-matter contained 

the subscription is extremely low.’’—Christian 

Advocate, Nashville. 

** Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 

appear in itin their best moods.’’—Boston Journal. 
** It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 

never offers a dry or valueless page.’’—New- York 


ribune. 

** It maintains its leading position in spite of the 

multitude of aspirants for public favor.’’—New 

York Observer. 

**Itsaves much labor for busy people who wish 

to keep themselves well informed Spon the ques- 

tions of the day.’’—The Advance, Chicago. 

** It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of 

the best thought and literature of civilization.’’— 

Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

**In this weekly magazine the reader finds all 

that is worth knowing in the realm of current liter- 

ature. . It is indispensable.’’—Canada Presby- 

terian, Toronto. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of 

Postage. 

i@To NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the 

year 1890, remitting before Jan. Ist, the num- 

bers of 1889 issued after the receipt of their 

subscriptions, will be sent gratis 

Club-prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 
‘Possessed of THE LIVING AGE and one or 

otherof our vivacious American monthlies, a 

subscriber will find himself in command of the 

whole situation.’-Phila. Ev. Bulletin.] 

For $10.50, THE LIVING AGE and any one 

of the American $4 monthlies (or Harper’s 

Weekly or og be sent for a year ——: 

or for $9.50, T LIVING AGE and "8 

Magazine or the St. Nicholas. 

Address, LITTELL & CO.,, Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


TEACHERS "ANTS. ons, 


Change of location, motion broader 
Zacks Wah: Samper subtiten, chaehh dtoans the 


WESTERN TEACHERS BUREAU, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 








the 


IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC 


MERWIN’S 
DESK, 





OUR HOME ENDORSEMENTS. 


J. B. MERWIN, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis: 
Deak Sir: It gives me pleasure to state that the Desks and Seats which 
you put into the school rooms of this city, after a thorough trial of more than 


Twenty Years, give entire satisfaction. Not a single Patent Gothic Desk 
has been broken. 


THE IMPROVED PATENT GOTHIC DESK, 


WITH CURVED FOLDING SLAT SEAT, with which you furnished 
the High Schools, are not only SUBSTANTIAL and BEAUTIFUL, but by their 
peculiar construction secure perfect ease and comfort to the pupil, at 


same time they encourage that upright position 80 necessary to the 


health and proper physical development of the young. 
These pel as «cna on y < 


ing School Houses. 


ng 
commend THIS DESK to all who contemplate seat- 


Respee ully yours, 
WM. T. HARRIS, 
Superintendent of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 


Address 
J, B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KiNDS. 


No, 1120 PINE ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &C. 


Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, 
MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. 
The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to 


School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classes 
of instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is 
an, all mes oe — can oe upon the memory of the 
¢@ ren be made so lasting, as by means of illustrati th : 
Superintendents of Sabbath 4 "Bltckbonrds peadinen 
adapted to their wants. as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure durin 

the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the school. 


Schools will find these Blackboards peculiarly 


SIZES AND PRICES. 











Paper, Slated | Cloth, Slated | C , Slated 
NUMBER AND SIZES. a on “ee 
One Side. One Side. Both Sides. 
BS fest Choasgadesoopestbvesie cuvdcewebeduictboeh ct ee $1 25 each $1 50 each. 
o 3, 8x4, it) 1 4 “ }H S se 2 00 Li) 
o 4 8x5, “ 2 25 iti se 2 50 oe 
“ 5. 3x6. « 2 15 it? 2 65 t« 8 00 ty 
“ ¢ 4x4 es “ $15 ‘6 8 50 
“ é 4x5, “e 2 50 cil 2 85 ‘ec 8 4 ms 
« s ue 3 00 : 8 50 40 “* 
. 4x6, 850 ° 885 4% * 




















4918 Olive S aT. LOUIS, NO. 
one cns refer to wey St. Louisor Chicago, 


rates 


Music lines on any size $1.00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportionate 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 may be sent by mail at an additional cost of from 30 cents 


to 50 cents for postage and registration. 


Address? J, B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
1120 PINE STREET, . ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Printed for the Editors, by PERRIN & SMITH, 
and “Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
and :dmitted for transmission through the mails 
at second-class rates.” 





Mr. J. H. Bates, Mewnecges Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for ad ments 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTION at our best rates. 
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Mr. J. H. SuaTER reports a sale of 
Dickens’ Christmas books in five small 
volumes, bound in flexible covers, by 
Riviere for $102.50, in London this last 
summer. 

We send you his complete works in 
fitteen volumes, postpaid, for less than 
7 cts a volume, bound in flexible cov- 
ers, printed from entirely new plates. 





Dr. A. E. Wrxsurr, Editor of the 
Journal of Education, says: “‘ Ameri- 
ca has much greater need of book read- 
ere than of book makers. The school 
has much need of emphasizing the 
glory of being a good reader than 
a writer of books.” 





Booxs are the most permanent of 
companions; the most trustworthy ; 
but unless we own them, it is impossi- 
ble thoroughiy to appreciate their 
real value. 








St. Louis, Mo., December 9, 1889. 








J. B. MERWIN .....-cceeceees Managing Editor 
JERIAH BONHAM, 


PROF. J. BALDWIN, } Associate Editors. 
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Terms, per year, in advan 
Single copy....... eee. »« 











WITH this issue, we close twenty-two 
yearsof consecutive and uninterrupt- 
ed editorial labor, as the Managing 
Editor of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, with a larger constituency 
than ever before, and this twenty-sec- 
ond year of service has been the most 
fruitful of results for the good of ‘The 
Common School’’—‘ the people’s Col- 
lege.’”’ 

As the years pass on, the field of 
our work broadens out and grows im- 
mensely. Each successive step pre- 
pares the way for greater effort be- 
yond. There are more than siz mil- 
lions of illiterates in this country to be 
educated, and the number is growing 
instead of decreasing. Then there are 
a vast number who are not classed as 
illiterates, who can scarcely read or 
write—who know nothing either of 
the progress or possibiiities of life and 
of American citizenship. 

There is State and National danger 
from all this growing illiteracy which 
menaces us on every hand—there are 
costs of courts, costs of pauperism, 
costs of crimes, costs of non-produc- 
tion as well as consumption, costs of 
direct and indirect taxation, constantly 
from all these sources, which prey up- 
on the industry, savings and proper- 
ty of those who, by the exercise of in- 
telligence, industry and economy have 
accumulated and laid by something 
for a ‘“‘rainy day.”’ 

In all this, we see so much to be 
done, that instead of an issue of twen- 
ty thousand, we ought to have an is- 
sue of 200,000 copies of the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL oF EDUCATION. 

There are more than four hundred 








thousand teachers in the United 
States. We should like to send them 
all a set of Charles Dickens’ complete 
works and the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION for one year. 

We ask them to look over the re- 
sulis of circulating this JOURNAL 
among the people as stated by one of 
our contemporaries in another column. 

We want todo, for the teachers of 
every State in the Union, what our 
generous contemporary, The Educa- 
tional Courant, claims we have done 
for the teachers of Missouri. 

TEXAS teachers lead over all the 
other States in the Union in their sub- 
scription to the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, and orders for Dick- 
ens’ complete works—but then, look 
at these facts too, in this connection, 
and you will realize that our state- 
ments and our faith in Texas have 
already been more than vindicated. 

“The total taxable value of proper- 
ty in Texas, as assessed this year, 
footed up in the Comptroller’s office, is 
$759,000,000, an increase of over 48,000- 
000 over the assessment of last year.”’ 

An increase of taxable values in a 
single year of ‘‘over forty-eight mil- 
lions of dollars,’’ means better schools, 
larger compensation for competent 
teachers, and longer school terms too. 
All this means a more intelligent citi- 
zenship, diversified industries, and 
development in all other directions, 
as well as in schools, colleges, church- 
es and manufactures. 

Her prosperity is our prosperity; 
her progress is our progress; her 
culture and safety our culture and 
safety. We rejoice with her in all 
this. 








THE Grand Prize at the Paris Expo- 
sition, 1889, was awarded the ‘Ox- 
ford’”’ Bibles, put up in “‘ flexible bind- 
ing.” The wonderful lightness of 
these books in these flexible bindings, 
combine to place them,the report says, 
“far in advance of any hitherto is- 
sued,’’ 

And flexible bindings are to be the 
thing too—after this—they are so light 
and so easy to handle, 





Mrs. MARY H. Hunt, who, as the 
head of the Educational Department 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, received and presented to the 
49th and 50th Congress, over 4,000,000 
petitions for Federal Aid to Public 
Schools, has written President Har- 
rison, thanking him in behalf of these 
petitioners, for his recommendation of 
this measure in his recent Message to 
Congress. 





CoNGRESS ought not only to listen 
to—but to act upon, petitions signed 
by over 4,000,000 of people asking 
for- Federal Aid to Education. 





It is proposed to celebrate the Fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the founding of 
the State University, at Columbia, 
Mo., on the 4th of July, 1890, bya 
great meeting and a great demonstra- 
tion on the part of its friends and 
graduates at that time. 

The University is very prosperous 
this year. The Faculty are united 
and harmonious. The halls are full 
of students; and others are prepar- 
ing to attend, so that the buildings 
will soon have to be enlarged, and 
other additions made. 

Grand Old Missouri ! 

Boston sends to St. Louis for data, 
as to the best practical methods fora 
Manual Training School. 

St. Louis is not impoverished by 
giving freely in this direction, to both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Slope. 

All such inquiries are welcome from 
Boston and San Francisco; from New 
Orleans and St. Paul; and the live 
towns and cities intervening. 

The demand grows rather faster 
than competent teachers and facilities 
can be furnished for Manual Training 
Schools. 








WE point to the results of circulat- 
ing the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpD- 
UCATION among the people—an aver- 
age increase in the wages of every 
teacher of about twenty dollars per : 
year. In additlon to such results we 
add a Premium now of fifteen vol- 
umes of Dickens’ complete works, 
sent postpaid for less t 7 cts. o 
volume. 
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ARE the advancing years to bring 
us but the ‘same world,’”’ only with 
a dimness and a film drawn over our 
vision? or are we, with quickened in- 
tellectual powers and higher moral 
perceptions, to realize the fullness and 
perfection of life here? 


TxHatT sort of culture, or so-called 
education, which gives us a stronger 
grasp on thematerial world, and sends 
us along on a level with nature and 
brute force—is not the most genuine 
element of our national progress. Itis 
the culture which goes below the sur- 
face of things—which elevates our 
moral plane and enriches the great 
deep of our spiritual being—which is 
lasting and eternal. Let us have this 
in all our schools. 





22S EERE EE Pak teen 
THE printing press—is it not the 
gift of tongues? 
ie ee 
FIFTEEN volumes of books — the 
complete works of Charles Dickens, 
sent to any person in the United 
States, postpaid, for less than seven 
cents a volume, inconnection with the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
See page 14. 
This offer will not last always—you 
had better send in your order now. 
EE PED Le 
Who can estimate the incalculable 
issues, thereal power and glory of this 
work done in our schools by the more 
than four hundred thousand teachers 
in the United States. It is worth ten- 
fold its cost. 
eee 
THE world moves forward and not 
backward, and the people must be so 
educated and so much educated too, 
that they can keep step with the 
march of events. Intelligence pays. 
Ignorance costs. 
CES RE Oe eereeee 
Ag, yes, there is essential nobility 
in that person who pours into life the 
honest vigor of toil, either of mind or 
body, which shames the coat of arms 
painted to cover up the leather aprons 
oftheir grandfathers. 
The heraldry of noble action and no- 
ble living is all that will hold or pass, 
or be recognized in this land, 


or 

THE great work our teachers are do- 
ing, is one of construction. They are 
working a new spirit into the very 
basis of our institutions, a spirit of in- 
telligent obedience to the constituted 
authorities of co-operation, of produc- 
tive industry. This work is worth 
ten-fold its cost, not only in its con- 
structive features, but in its preven- 
tion of vice and ignorance and crime. 





YEs, pass them on and around— 
these fifteen volumes of Dickens’ com- 
plete works. They are bound sostrong 
that they will stand reading five hun- 
dred times. 

They are sent youso cheap thatall 
can afford to read them and to loan 
them too. We shall not have done our 
duty, until all of the four hundred 


friends have secured them. Our pres- 
ent edition will not fill the demand, 
but—well, you had better send in and 
order early. See page 14. 





Democracy triumphs now, not by 
the giant arm of revolution striking 
the hours of human progress, by the 
crash of falling thrones; but by intel- 
ligence, wielding 

** A weapon which comes down as still 

As snow flakes on the sod, 

Yet excutes a free man’s will, 

As lightning does, the will of God.’’ 
That weapon is the ballot-box, con- 
secrated not to party but toprinciple. 





Let our teachers cultivate with 
spelling and mathematics and gram- 
mar and these so-called fixed studies ; 
let them cultivate, too, imagination— 
sun of the brain—which throws light 
everywhere, giving to these dull mon- 
otonous hours the highest relief of life. 
Read Dickens. Every day in school 
and out of school—bathe in that at- 
mosphere and be refreshed and re-in- 
vigorated. 


nn 
WE prefer Columbus and the ocean, 
toa tub and Diogenes—in the common 
school movement. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—— > oo 
GREAT GIFTS. 


“How proud I am of thee and of thy gifts.’’ 
—SHAK. 





HICAGO is not all sordid all sel- 

fish—all for mere show and glit- 
ter. Some of the aspects of that busy, 
city life, reveal the noblest and high- 
est conceptions of duty and of Chris- 
tian Citizenship. Conspicuous among 
these, which properly attract the at- 
tention of the wholecountry, fs the 
magnificent gift of agreatfortune, for 
the most beneficent purpose, as re- 
vealed in the will of the late John 
Crearer ; a plain, modest man, of hum- 
ble birth, living for years in a plain, 
unostentatious way; standing behind 
and supporting a zodiac of beautiful 
charities, girdling them with his love 
and care and sympathy—these asy- 
lums, hospitals, ragged schools, 
churches, individuals — these monu- 
ments tower higher, in their white 
light of splendor, when war shall be 
but a legend and the epauletted hero 
withers to dust, and his name shall be 
no ‘onger &@ memory, even. 

John Crearer, of Chicago, gives 
$2,000,000 for the establishment ofa free 
public library in that city, in addition 
to all his other bequests. At the same 
time he gives $100,000 for the erection 
of a collossal statue of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Only a short time since another dis- 
tinguished citizen of Chicago, Mr. 
Walter L. Newberry, gave $3,000,000 
for a Reference Library, with ample 
provision for its enlargement from 
time to time. Such donations and 
events make epochs in our lives— 
cleave clear through all this strata of 
selfishness and seeming indifference, 
and lay bare the core of our one broth- 





teachers of the United Statesand their 


calm eternity of God—revealing Him.. 
These books and these libraries are 
in reality the richest possession of 
men. What a wondrous and new 
contiguity, with what perpetual close- 
ness they link the past and the dis- 
tant to the present. In the library— 
among good books—we find ourselves 
in an atmosphere of virtue and truth 
—in the presence of august intelli- 
gences, arrayed in stainless garments, 
and holding converse with the record- 
ed judgments of all, that in the past 
was worthy of preservation—we can- 
not err in thinking thatit is good for 
one, for all to be there. 

Milton said: ‘‘A good book is the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit 
embalmed, and treasured up on pur- 
pose to a life beyond life.” 

Frequently the greatest benefac- 
tion a man can bestow upon the people 
is to place these treasure tomes of 
wisdom within the reach of all. 

How regally and royally such bene- 
factors live on, immortal in this world 
as well as the next. 





GRAND OLD MISSOURL! 


“My State stands on me to defend— 


Not to debate.”’ 
—SHAK. 


per capital, brains, faith, en- 
ergy, industry, largely diversified 
seem to be the new Order of things in 
**Grand Old Missouri,’’ under the im- 
petus given by the increased school 
facilities and by our solid, progressive, 
wide-awake young Governor. 

For the six months ending June 30, 
1889, according to an official report 
made by Hon. A. A. Lesueur, Secre- 
tary of State, there were 299 new man- 
ufacturing and business companies 
incorporated in Missouri, with an av- 
erage capital of $60,000 each, or a total 
estimated capital of $18,940,000. There 
were also incorporated 27 banks, 12 
railroads, 6 street railroads, 3 tele- 
graph companies, 28 building and 
loan associations and 53 benevolent, 
religious and scientific associations, or 
a total of 431 corporations, with a to- 
tal estimated capital of $27,000,000, 
one half of which is required by law to 
be paid up before acertificate is issued. 

This of course means a very large 
and increased circulation of money 
among the people; it means more in- 
telligence, more communication, more 
newspapers, better schools, longer 
school terms—and certainly it ought 
to mean—must mean—better compen- 
sation for our more than nine thou- 
sand teachers. 

Are we all awake to there tokens of 
progress, to this increase of wealth, 
to the importance of better school fa- 
cilities ? 

We hope so! Weshall be glad to 
hear from our educators as to enlarged 
plans and increased compensation of 
all our teachers for the coming year. 


REMEMBER one thing and teach it: 








erhood and humanity—a rift in the 


that whatever is worth having in this 


mck C2 


THEreal teacher—not the hired school 

keeper—traces out these invisible in- 
fluences that play and interplay into 
the lives of the children the highest 
ideals, and with a sort of prophetic 
spirit links the invisible and visible 
thread into a strand, bending life to 
permanent laws of moral as well as 
intellectual progress. 
Our teachers will find in Dickens 
much that will enrich and swell the 
heart with love and sympathy for the 
highest ideals. In addition to all this 
it will greatly enlarge and enrich your 
vocabulary of good English. 

SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE 


EDUCATION. 
“Ask God for temperance— 
That’s the appliance only 
Which your disease requires.’’ 
Smak. 











IVE hundred or more able-brain- 

ed women, representing 250,000 
other women in every State and Ter- 
ritory in the Union all engagedin a de- 
termined battle against the saloon, is 
what one sees at the great Annual 
Convention of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, in session in Chi- 
cago a few days since. 

Probably no one Department among 
the forty in which these women are 
working, is more directly in the line 
of accomplishing the purposes of the 
organization, than the Department of 
Scientific Temperance Instruction, of 
which Mrs. Mary H. Hunt of Massa- 
chusetts is the originator and prime 
mover. 

A large map of the United States, 
hung on the walls of the Convention 
building, represents in white the ter- 
ritory covered by Temperence Educa- 
tion laws, and in black that which is 
without. 

A long list of books on which ap- 
pears the names of some noted Scien- 
tific Authors, and of ai least five of 
the leading Publishing Houses, be- 
sides other smaller ones, sets forth the 
names of a dozen or more manuals of 
instruction which have been submit- 
ted to the supervision of the Superin- 
tendent of this Department, Mrs. 
Hunt, while in preparation, and have 
received her endorsement because of 
their satisfactory teaching on this sub- 
ject. 

It has probably never before been 
given to any one person to lead 4 
movement which is destined to tell so 
much on the future as this. Only a 
genius for influencing public opinion 
and for organizing and directing un- 
disciplined and widely scattered forces 
could have given so great an impetus 
to so great a movement in so short a 
time. 

The following are extracts from the 
report of this Department: 

Within seven years the legisla- 
tures of 27 States and the National 
Congress have made the science of 
temperance a mandatory study in the 





world has got to be paid for. 


schools under their control. Only 
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- eleven States now remain without this 
legislation. Long before the next de- 
_ cade closes Scientific Temperence will 
be a compulsory study in every public 
school in this Republic. 



































churches and the printing press that 


Give us time enough and good-bye 
to the hallucination abroad in the 
land that there is something good in 
alcohol for beverage purposes, and 
good-bye to the saloon that cannot ex- 
ist after that hallucination is dispell- 
ed. : 

The great events in history that we 
call progress have been the slow fruit- 
age of seeds of truth sown in 
the human mind. A little more than 
five hundred years ago Wycliffe trans- 
lated the Bible intoEnglish. Volumes 
were chained to reading desks in-open 


followed gave truth a wider hearing. 
As surely as Luther and the Reforma- 
tion were the sequel of the open Bible 


ly as constitutional liberty followed 
the Magna Charta and the printing 
press, sosurely will alcohol be abolish- 
ed from the habits of the people who 
have learned through the schools of 
its evil nature and effects, and so 
surely will the overthrow of the sa- 
loon follow the enactment of these 
Scientific Temperence Laws and the 
study of these temperance text-books, 
both of which are echoes of the prim- 
ordial decree, ‘‘ Let there be light.” 

Yr 





LET us rise up into a clear compre- 
hension of our work as teachers; it is 
not small or trivial. There is no spot 
where men and women act— nothing 
that we do that is insignificant. The 
least transaction in the school has a 
moral cast, and every word reveals 
and reaches on intospiritual relations. 

THESE grave problems which grow 
out of these new conditions of suffrage 
and ignorance of vice and crime, must 
be looked into and solved in ajustand 
righteous way; an ignorant person 
cannot do this work. Intelligence 
pays and ignorance costs. 





a ae ee ee 

THESE noble and tender and hu- 
mane sentiments which this gifted 
soul has clothed for us in melodious 
words, bringing sunshine and melody 
into the hearts and homes of all the 
people—is it not a great thing—a 
good thing—to secure these fifteen 
volumes of Dickens’ complete works— 
for our teachers, all of the four hun- 
dred thousand of them, to circulate 
them ? 

Sent postpaid to any and all for less 
than seven cents a volume. See page 
14, 

How Dickens has brought home to 
the hearts of all the noble doings, feel- 
ings, endurances and daring of the en- 
tire roll of the more than fourteen 
hundred characters he has illustrated. 
What a reinforcement of an English 
vocabulary this gives to all our teach- 
ers. 





Yes, you illustrate, illuminate and 
reinforce yourself and your pupils, too, 
in every branch of study, by the read- 
ing of Diekens’. works, They. are so 





ale The lack of a variety of suitable 
to school manuals to teach this 
S88 § topic seemed an insurmountable 
obstacle at first. To urge the ex- 
elusive adoption of the first books 
m8 — that met the need, and, as 
the long as they were the only ones that 
the § did this, to oppose unworthy books, 
his urging their revision, was an obvious, 
our § though not pleasant duty; that is no 
longer imposed for the revision of de- 
fective books and the preparation of 
E other good ones is the great victory 
for Scientific Temperance of this year. 
As a result of our unflinching refus- 
al for four years to endorse books on 
this topic that fell below our stand- 
ards, and of the hard work of the past 
ain- § year, we now report as many good, 
000 § well-graded temperance physiologies, 
Ter- § bearing our endorsement because con- 
-de- B forming to our standards, as there are 
1, 18 B school text-books on mostother topics. 
nual § ‘These are issued by different publish- 
tian ers and among their authors are 
Chi- § names known to national and inter- 
national fame. 
mms We have now four series we com- 
are Ff mend, each consisting of a well-graded 
gine primary, intermediate and high-school 
og book. The “ Pathfinder Series,’’ pub- 
at of F lished by A. 8. Barnes & Co.; the‘ Ec- 
m of lectic Physiology Series,” published 
= by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.; ‘‘The 
_— Union Physiology Series,’’ published 
by Ivison, Blakeman & Co.; ‘‘The Au- 
me thorized Physiology Series ,’’ publish- 
_— ed by D. Appleton & Co. 
— In addition to these we have several 
oud individual books, an intermediate 
ch is } book entitled, “A Healthy Body,” by 
Charles H. Stowell, M.D., of the State 
* 8P § Medical University, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
clen- Fs Dulaney’s Standard Physiology,” 
ve of | ublished by W. J. C. Dulaney, Balti- 
h at more, Maryland; and a High School 
t Physiology now in press by Dr. H. 
= ° Newell Martin, F. R. S., Johns Hop- 
peal kins University. 
peri | ‘The best laws and the best books 
= * are useless without interested teach- 
ers, but each year shows the teachers 
=o more ready to adopt practical meth- 
- ods as fast as they are developed and 
Seon presented. ‘This year teachers are re- 
a ported as doing more and better work 
ll so than ever before. . 
While it is yet hardly time to look 
7 ° for results from this work, reports 
sali coming from all parts of the country 
me testify that public opinion is being in- 
ote fiuenced by what is taught in the 
see, | Schools, that classes of people inacces- 
sible by other instrumentalities are be- 
tine ing reached: that in many cases the 
habits of parents are being changed, 
egisla- and that a generation is in training 
for whom the saloon will have no at- 
ge tractions. These results are most 
a e, 9 | marked where those laws are best en- 
forced with our endorsed text-books 
Only } in the hands of the pupils. 
“ i ie 
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in the language of the people, as sure-|- 





we send, that you can catch them up at 
any and all times ;-mark passages; 
read them for one or five minutes; 
lay them aside and go on again. 
Notopicnor subject nor character nor 
cause, but what you will find touched 
upon by this wonderful and unrivaled 
genius. 

Then, too, they are so cheap, you are 
not afraid to use them or to lend them; 
and giving of this sort does not impov- 
erish, or withholding make rich. 





WHAT matters it to the real teach- 
er if we do not follow him—he flames 
on ; perhaps your eye cannot bear the 
sunlight. We pity you; this light is 
to grow better ; prepare for it, 





THE OTHER SIDE. 
**Pray—- 
For your fair safety.’’ 
—SHAK, 





ICKENS reveals the other side and 
the deeper side too of his great 
Christian heart, in the letters he ad- 
dressed to his sons on their Jeaving 
home. The father’s heart poured out 
its deepest affection, its tenderest 
Christian pathos, as follows : 

‘“You will remember,’’ he says to 
both, ‘‘ that you have never at home 
been wearied about religious obser- 
vances or mere formalities. You will 
therefore understand the better that I 
now most solemnly impress-upon you 
the truth and beauty of the Christian 
religion as it comes from Christ him- 
self, and the impossibility of your go- 
ing far wrong if you humbly but 
heartily respect it. Similarly I im- 
press upon you the habit of saying a 
Christian prayer night and morning. 
These things have stood by me 
through my life; and remember that I 
tried to render the New Testamentin- 
telligible to you and lovable to you 
when you were a mere baby. And so 
God bless you. 

Ever your affectionate father, 
CHARLES DICKENS.”’ 





OvR common schools have not yet 
had a chance to do their best work— 
but an immense glory crowns this na- 
tion for the work done thus far in 
them, notwithstanding the limited 
means and the fault-finding of those 
who ought to know better. Hence 
we shall continue in the future as in 
the past, to affirm the good of them, 
and let the enemies and other fools 
belittle their work. We see enough 
of its influence and value to be very 
grateful and very hopeful. We shall 
help, and not hinder the work of our 
four hundred thousand teachers. 





THE common school puts an end to 
barbarism. The children go thither 
together ; they study together ; they 
recite together; they measure each 
other; learn to know and respect each 
other in their rights and duties; this 
they do; this is their task ; they are 
accomplishing this to an extent by 





light to handle in the flexible covers 


which they repay a thousandfold 





their cost to the State and the Nation. 
Barbarism and caste have no place 
and no provision under our Democrai- 
ic form of government. The common 
school levels up all the time and not 
down. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
**Gifts that heaven shall share.’’ 
—SHAK. 


ust the thing! But, of course, you 

did not know it, for where is the 
man who ‘ keeps posted’’ on feminine 
fancy-work ? 

One of the “ sweetest’’ of Christmas 
gifts this year is to be the embroidered 
book-cover. 

Find out your friend’s favorite auth- 
or, then get a copy in flexible covers 
which can easily be slipped into an 
outside covering of silk, plush, velvet 
or linen, ornamented with embroidery 
or painting. I havein mind now an 
admirer of Dickens’ Christmas Tales 
who would be “‘ perfectly charmed” if 
Santa should bring her a volume 
bound in modest gray linen with a 
spray of golden rod and wood violets 
etched by her much loved “ Rose,”’ 

Since Dickens’ works are read and 
enjoyed by so many people, this gift of 
of fifteen volumes in this flexible bind- 
ing, with the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, puts within our reach 


many beautiful and useful presents 
for Christmas-tide. 

So we thank the Editor, and wish 
him a’Merry Christmas, although he 
did not know the favor he was doing 
the ladies in sending us the fifteen 
volumes of Dickens’ complete works 
in these flexible covers. 


RosE oF TANGLEWOOD. 
Sherman, Tex. 





A SOLUTION. 
“Thy counsel smells of no cowardice.” 
—SHAK. 


Hy is not this a step and a right 
step in the direction of a solu- 
tion of the race problem. 

Mr. J. C. Napier, a son-in-law of 
Hon. John. M. Langston, of Virginia, 
and one of the leaders of the colored 
race, made an address lately, in which 
he referred to the race problem as fol- 
lows : 

‘‘Many schemes of colonization, 
emigration, and even extermination, 
are proposed for the settlement of this 
question, but they are all certain to 
come to naught as projected. There 
is only one way to settle this race prob- 
lem, and that is by the golden rule. 
There is only one place to settle it, 
and that is right here in the land 
where a just and all-wise God has 
placed us. This country belongs to 
whomsoever God placed upon it, and 
just so far as the black man makes 
himself a good and worthy Christian 
citizen, it belongs ‘to him as much as 
to the white man. The negro asks no 
more for himself than he is willing to 
grant to others. Where his virtue, his 
worth and his intelligence entitle him 
to promotion and distinction under the 
laws of this land, he demands that it 
be given him without regard to his 





color. 
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ARKANSAS subscribers who have 
secured Dickens’ works in our flexible 
binding, are greatly pleased with the 
results of their investment. 


ALABAMA subscribers would fill up 
the whole JouRNAL with their friend- 
ly and favorable comments on our 
Premium of Dickens’ complete works 
iu flexible covers, if we could spare 
the room. Thank you. 


Yxs our schools ought to teach more 
the “ art of reading.”’ 

Ts literature of power, which you 
get in Dickens’ works, leads on to 
movement, to sympathy, to action—it 
is not like dipping spoons into bowls 
when the intellectual part of the re- 
past has been omitted. It is not 
warm water diluted. 














Tu1s hand-to-mouth manner of 
judging all these great questions of 
education, is a very dangerous ten- 
dency. We are able to engage the 
very best teachers; we are able to 
compensate properly and handsomely; 
we are able to keep the common 
schools open nine months out of the 
twelve in all the States; we are able 
to educate the more than siz millions 
of illiterates growing up as &@ menace 
to our institutions. We are not able 
to do less than this—for in doing this 
we secure both the means to do more 
than this at thesame time we secure 
the prosperity and safety of the peo- 
ple. es 

Is it not a fact, that a great deal of 
so-called ‘‘school knowledge’”’ is al- 
most dead lumber in the mind? Why 
doeg it not take root and grow? Cer- 
tainly the children are drilled—if not 
over-drilled— the machinery is almost 
perfect. What is it but a dead 
‘‘method’’—an exaltation of means un- 
toanend? Our education should be 
conducted so as to impart a real whole- 
some hunger for books—for more read- 
ing—more information. Dickens leads 
on in this direction and to this very 
condition, enlarging the vocabulary, 
and feeding the imagination with the 
very best material. 








Ir is “ blocks of four’”’ that now se- 
cure Dickens and read him, and this 
JOURNAL, a year, at the cost of only 
fifty cents each, sent postpaid. 

We wish ten millions of our young 
people would secure and read him, 
and ten millions of the older people 
would do the same while we can fur- 
nish the fifteen volumes on these 
terms. Sent, as you see, postpaid, for 
less than 7 cts. a volume. See page 14, 

P. 8. You might show this offer to 


Hosts of people are already acting 
upon this suggsstion with the best re- 
sults. 


WELL, suppose we should limber up 
a little in our schools on this 
Gradgrind and clatter of spelling 
books, cyphering books and gram- 
mar books, and cultivate a little 
more feeling and imagination, and ap- 
ply these rules and develope these 
somewhat along with the intellect— 
should we not, all of us, be better off? 
Refresh your school and yourself too 
now and then with an extract or two 
from Dickens. Your teaching and 
your life would be vastly and perman- 
ently enriched by such an addition to 
the monotony of school work. 








THE imagination is the greatest of 
all educational forces. It is essential 
to the highest success in learning—in 
politics, and in commercial and busi- 
ness life. Our schools tend rather to 
repress this. Get a set of Dickens and 
read it, and let the children read it, 
and it will not only help to counteract 
this, but refresh the hours and dry 
facts of arithmetic andgrammar. Let 
the two factors of fact and fancy be 
cultivated together. No trouble about 
tardiness or attendance if you enrich 
the school hours with extracts from 
this wonderful genius every day. 


READ Dickens, and this vivious rub- 
bish of the dime novel will soon come 
to beintolerableand unbearable among 
the young. Our teachers do a great 
work when they take these fifteen 
volumes into their school, or into the 
homes of the people. 





Dé. 





FROM A TO Z. 
“O boys, this story, 
The world may read in me.’’ 
—SHAK. 


E all had to get what we have 
in about the same way; 
but ‘ how interesting reading is !’’ 
In chapter nine of ‘‘Great Expecta- 
tions’’ you get a glimpse of how some 
people value this accomplishment. 





‘* You are oncommon in some things. 
You’re oncommon small. Likewise, 
you’re a oncommon scholar.” 

‘*No, Iam ignorant and backward, 
Joe.”’ 

“Why, see what a letter you 
wrote last night. Wrote in print 
even! I’ve seen letters-ah! and 
from gentlefolks!— that I’ll swear 
weren’t wrote in print,’’ said Joe 

“T have learned next to nothing, 
Joe. You think much of me. It’s 
only that.” 

‘‘ Well, Pip,” said Joe, “‘ be it so or 
be it son’t, you must be a common 
scholar afore yau can be a oncommon 
one I should hope! The king upon 
his throne, with his crown upon his 
’ed, can’t sit and write his acts of Par- 
liamentin print, without having be- 
gun, when he were a unpromoted 
prince, with the alphabet—ah !”’ add- 
ed Joe, with a shake of the head that 


was full of meaning, ‘“‘ and n at 
A too, and worked way toZ. And 


I know what that is to do, thoug 


hI 





your friends and so do a great good. 









LET TEACHERS AND SCHOOL-OFFICERS -@a 





REMEMBER, THAT IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 





These tools to work with are absolutely essential to success. Will 
school officers as well as teachers please remember that the most eminent, 
experienced and practical educators we have, say itis a fact that with a 
set of outline maps, charts, a globe and a blackboard, a teacher can instruct 
a class of twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less 
time, than he would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 


In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps, as he can without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 


Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is amply supplied 
with blackboards all around the room, a set of outline maps, a set of 
reading charts, a set of physiological charts, a globe, crayons, erasers, a 


magnet, etc., etc. 
Address: 


J. B. Merwin School Supply Cn., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


No 1120 Pine Street, 


ST. LOUIS’ MO. 





THIS common school, for which we 
plead, is a school of pure democracy. 
Each child measures himself or herself 
with every other child, and each takes 
their place on their merits. It em- 
bosoms and unfolds the germ and 
ideal of the State constantly in all its 
work and outcome. 





Dip you read David Copperfield? 
Dickens says: ‘‘Of all my books, I 
like this the best. It will be easily be- 
lieved that I am a fond parent to 
every child of my fancy, and that no 
one can ever love that family as dear- 
ly as I love them. But like many fond 
parents, I have in my heart of hearts 
a favorite child. And his name is 
DAvip COPPERFIELD.” 


pe. 





Ir we make the acquaintance of 
these fourteen hundred characters in 
Dickens’ works, we shall have a 
rich and rare companionship with 
which to travel life’s journey. No 
matter what our occupation may be, 
we shall find few better companions 
than these which Dickens reveals and 





can’t say I’ve exactly doneit.” _ 





interprets. 





No, we shall not have the good for- 
tune to hear Charles Dickens read his 
own works ; but you and I may have 
and own and read, and re-read at our 
leisure the complete works of this 
wonderful genius, and so possess a 
literature second to none in richness, 
variety, wit, humor and pathos, that 
the world ever saw. See page 14 and 
show it to your friend too, if you 
please. There need be, there should 
be, no more ‘‘book-less’’ houses on the 
American continent after this. 

There will not be, if all our four 
hundred thousand teachers do their 
duty—now. 


Cou. STEVENS of the Columbia Her- 
ald, President of the Missouri Press 
Association, has called a meeting of 
the Editors of the State, in January 
next,to discuss the practical part of 
their business from a practical stand- 
— The meeting is to be held in 

t. Louis. 








WE are promised earlier mailing of 
Dickens’ complete works to our sub- 
scribers, after this. 
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- BESIDES your own fun and profit, 
think what a profit and a blessing 
you confer on your friends by intro- 
ducing. them to over five thousand 
pages of such wit and wisdom as you 
find in these stories in the fifteen vol- 
umes of Dickens’ complete works, 
which we send you, postpaid, to any 
office in the United States for less than 
7 cts. a volume. 

People used to pay $2.00 to hear 
Dickens’ read from them for an hour. 

We send them all to you post-paid, 
and the JouRNAL for a year, for $2 00, 
the price of a single ticket paid to hear 
this wonderful man an hour. You 
and your friends too, can read and re- 
read him over and over again. See 
page 14. 





ENTHUSIASM in the right way and 
for the right course, wins. Doubt and 
fear and unbelief loses. ‘‘ He that be- 
lieveth ndt shall be damned,” is a lit- 
eral truth in the commercial world as 
well as in the religious realm. 

THE 80 PER CENT. LAW. 


“Examine me, 
Upon the knowledge of my life.”’ 
—SHAK, 








DITORS AMERICAN JOURNAJ, OF 
EpvucatTion: Not long since your 
correspondent visited a school-room 
where quite a number of candidates 
were undergoing the ordeal of ‘‘ pass- 
ing an examination’’ for permission to 
wield the rod and instruct in the three 
R’s. 

The questions and problems with 
which they were wrestling were 
spread upon the blackboards sur- 
rounding the room. They were sup- 
posed to have emanated from the 
State Superintendent, and were in the 
main fair and to the point; but I am 
not the only one who failed to per- 
ceive the bearing that quite a number 
had upon common school work, 

Take, for instance, the first two up- 
on the subject of Geography. (Copied 
from memory, and may not be correct, 
verbatim :) 

1. Name the trunk railroad lines of 
Mo. 

2. Name the geological era and char- 
acteristics of life pertaining to each. 

All present, from students from our 
State institutions of learning to profes- 
sionals grown gray in the service— 
or at least a collegiate—viewed No. 2. 
with a blank stare, which seemed to 
ask: ‘‘ What is meant? I supposed 
all our railroads had been constructed 
in the tertiary period. Or, if it is re- 
quired of us to name the stratas of for- 
mation revealed in the cuts, from 
what source are we to learn wherethe 
upper or lower Silurian, the Devon- 
ian, the oolite, cretaceous, the miocene 
or eocere, is found while constructing 
the grade?”’ 

All this information may be highly 
necessary in our common schools, and 
primary departments of graded 
schools, where heretofore teachers 
have been restrained in their efforts 


to the inculcation of “cat,” “rat,” 
and kindred subjects. All arerequired 
to come up to the standard of 80 per 
cent. 

A very wide range—one might 


think wide enough to satisfy a west-| 


ern stock men—is open to the an- 
swers to the second part of the 
question. As to the ‘“ character- 
istics of life,’ one might ask, what 
life is meant?— that ancient class 
that has passed into the realms of 
paleontology? or that aboriginal type 
found by the pioneer surveyers and 
engineers of our railroad lines, and 
represented by the genera ‘‘ moss- 
back,’”’? opossum, lizard, centipedes, 
etc? or the higher and later types 
found in the transient cowboy and 
contemporary broadhorns, the English 
tourist, and commercial drummer? or 
the still later class of resident farmers, 
merchants and school-ma’ms that are 
now probably contingent to each and 
every one of our railroad lines—both 
trunk and branch ? 

In some States, a distinction is made 
in the requirements of teachers in- 
tended to perform different grades of 
work. But our Solons have legislated 
that the same qualifications are neces- 
sary in the primary department as in 
the principal of a school of three or 
four departments; in the teacher of 
the backwoods’ district with a term of 
four months or less, at $30 per month, 
as in an advanced district with eight 
months’ school and salary at $70 to 
$80. 

In Wisconsin, a grade of 80 per cent. 
is required to get a first grade certi- 
ficate,while 15 or 20 per cent. less wlll 
procure a second grade, and still low- 
er a third grade certificate. 

I think our iegislature did well in 
abolishing the third grade. But the 
present law, as it is applied in the 
country at least, is setting school 
boards and teachers ‘‘ all at sea,’ as a 
local paper expresses it. 

The commissioner told me, at the in- 
stance of the examination above refer- 
red to, that he thought not many 
would be able to make the required 
grade; yet probably each one had a 
school engaged, and a school, too, 
where nothing but the ‘common 
branvhes’’ were to be taught. 

A FRANKLIN Co. PEDAGOGUE. 
acca a aml al canta So 

By the use of our * Aids to 
School Discipline’’ teachers will 
soon double the attendance of pu- 
pils. These Aids will interest pupils 
and parents alike, in the work done 
in the school-room—they will prevent 
tardiness and absence. 

Those who have used them, and 
so thoroughly tested them, say that 
they not only discipline the school, 
but so far have more than doubled 
the attendance. 


a 
EXPERIENCE gives us facts on which 


we base our conclusions and actions. 


It is more this than knowledge by 


which we move the world forward 





and onward as teachers, 


, WrrxH intelligence universal — the 

unexpected is apt to break out any- 
, where and at any time. When Jay 
| Gould, Russell Sage, Sydney Dillon 
and some other capitalists, called on 
Edison, he glanced at them, and just 
then a new idea flashed upon him, 
and he went after that and embodied 
it, and then came back and asked if 
those paupers had gone? 





REMEMBER that it is far less the 
severity and learning of the teacher, 
than the aptness of the pupil that se- 
cures the best result of the lesson. 

The teacher cannot make bricks 
without straw any easier than avy 
other person. 





live, must be prepared for the vicissi- 
tudes of life, and that real life consists 
in the strength which triumphs over 
these. 





Your reading is fuel to the mind ; 
and the mind once on fire, all material 
will feed the flame—if only it have 
combustible matter in it. Dickens is 
full of this combustible matter—wit, 
pathos, sentiment, knowledge,illustra- 
tion—all helping to enlarge and en- 
rich your vocabulary. The mind that 
is not awake will find a well-stocked 
library a barren wilderness. 





NExtT in value to him who gives us 
a new truth, is the teacher who 
prompts us tosearch for more. 

PLEASE to write your name very 
plain; also your postoffice address 
plain—name of postoffice, county and 
state—then you will be sure to get 
the JOURNAL and your Premium. 








AH, what mysterious foot, prints of 
genius is revealed in these complete 
works of Charles Dickens. Out of 
the darkness of past centuries come 
these inheritances of passion, pain 
and poverty—these environments of 
evil—that chain and blast and black- 
en the lives of innocent children. 
What a teacher, and what a revealer 
of the results of wrong doing these 
volumes become in the hands of an 
intelligent teacher or community. 
Every one would be largely the gain- 
er by these pictures set in such frames 
as Charles Dickens has fashioned in 
these fifteen volumes of his com- 
plete works. We send them all to 
you, postpaid, for less than 7 cts. a 
volume! See page 14. 





Doss he doit? Did Dickens dismiss 
any part of himself—by writing his 
books? He says we cannot quite re- 
alize ‘Show an author feels as if he were 
dismissing some portion of himself in- 
to the shadowy world, when a crowd 
of the creatures of his brain are going 
from him forever.”’ 


He multiplies himself a million-fold 
when he interprets for us, this “‘ shad- 
owy world,” and we put it into print 
so that ‘“‘The Million” can read it 
and re-read it again and again. 

See page 14. 





TeACH the children that those who} i 


LADIES 





POZZONI'S 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER. 


It imparts a brilliant transparency to th 
skin. Kemoves all pimples, freckles ap 
discolorations, and makes the skin delicat 
y soft and beautifal. It contains no lime 
white lead or arsenic. In three shades; 
Pink or flesh, white and brunette. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


YEs—thousands of people paid $2.00 
cheerfully to hear Dickens read his 
stories for an hour only. We send 
them to you post-paid, so you can 
have them to read all your life for 
$2.00, and your friends can read and 
enjoy them with you too. 

The flexible binding is so strong, it 
will last for all time, and they cost so 
little you can afford to lend them of- 
ten. Please do this, for when people 
once read them, they will not rest un- 
til they own them when they can be 
had with this JouRNAL for a year all 
postpaid for $2.00. See page 14. 

















Yes, the universal testimony of 
those who are using our Aids to 
School Discipline is, that their 
use will more than double both the 
attendance and interest of pupils. 

Address, with stamp, for samples 
and circulars, THE J. B. MERWIN 
ScHoon Suppriy Co., 1120 Pine 8t., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

BECAUSE we do not know or at all 
realize the length and breadth of this 
work of the common school, we rath- 
er limit and hinder and cut them 
down. This isa short-sighted blind- 
ness, because we cripple the produc- 
ing capacity of the people by this sort 
of thing. 

We waste time and money when we 
hire a cheap teacher ; when we poor- 
ly equip a school-room. 

The time of the pupils goes on; they 
get but little from an incompetent 
teacher and a poorly-equipped school- 
room; and the school-time of life once 
passed, never comes again. Yes, 
‘parsimony towards education is lib- 
erality towards crime.” 

EacH teacher represents at least, 
the sum total of all the work done by 
the more than four hundred thou- 
sand teachers of the United States. 

Parts of a great host are we, march- 


ing up the avenue with the giants of 
the human mind. If we could at 








once see the results of this work, we 
should be more astounded than we 
are now terrified by what we do not 





see, 
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YEs, people reproach the common 
school—a few, because it does not do 
enough—more, because it does too 
much. The sun is too luminous for 
moles. 





THE commou school will be main- 
tained and enlarged. In its vigor and 
variety, it gains power and influence 
constantly. Its teaching of obedience, 
its training into habits of industry, 
economy and co-operation, gives it 
strength and permanency. 


Re SS ae 

An, what glimpses Dickens gives us 
of the dim horizon beyond—those 
windows of imagination opening out 
upon reality. How vivid, how great— 
how hearts love, souls suffer, how 
cold the night is, and how dreary— 
how bright the sunshine |! 





THESE teachers do us an inestimable 
service. They kindle a flame that 
outshines the stars of destiny, and 
change the face of epochs. 


*ee 


WHEN we realize what is going on 
in eyery district school-house in the 
land ; realize what the commonschool 
purposes todo for every child—it di- 
lates and grows splendid ; our hearts 
beat with admiration and gratitude 
over the results achieved, and we re- 
solve that at all events that must stand 
—it does stand and will stand as one 
of the noblest symbols of the Repub- 
lic. 





A GREAT SERVICE, 


**His counsel now 
Will do thee golden service.’’ 
—SHAK. 


on. O. H. CoorEr, State Super- 
H intendent of Public Instruction 
in Texas, says: 

That ‘“‘No greater service can be 
performed for public education than 
to effect what is contemplated in the 
following suggestions: 

1. Evidence shows that wherever 
wise plans have been adopted for 
systematizing instruction and classify- 
ing pupils in country schools, they 
have. tended in those places to im- 
prove the attendance of the pupils, 
making it larger and more regular. 

2. It checks the tendency to the 
constant changes of teachers. 

8. It lengthens the terms in many 
echools, making them in elementary 
ones more uniform in this respect. 

4. In some districts it has already 
aided in correcting the evils arising 
from too great a diversity of text 
books. 

5. It removes, more than any other 
expedient, the irregular and unbal- 
anced: culture, limited though it be, 
of many of the older pupils. 








6. This system idloak: that the 
pupil’s mind shall be symmetrical- 
ly developed, au 1 that he shall be ade- 
quately fitted for practical life in all 
the common branches. It serves to 
prevent the advancement of pupils to 
higher courses of study, when not en- 
titled to such promotion by their at- 
tainments and scholarship. It sup- 
plies a most powerful incentive for the 
pupil to complete the full course of 
elementary studies. Too often the 
ease occurs that they are compelled 
to pursue the same parts of the same 
subjects term after term, until all am- 
bition is dead, and no serious effort is 
made to advance in knowledge. 

A definite 

COURSE OF STUDY 
helps the pupils to do more work in a 
given time, as it divides the work into 
successive steps, and thus shows 
them how much they must accomplish 
and how fast they are progressing. 

It decides for each incoming teach- 
er, by the complete records which are 
kept, what branches each pupil is 
prepared to take up at the opening 
of the term, and it guides the teacher 
in arranging the programme for the 
recitations and the hours of study for 
all the pupils in the school. 

7: as 

EDUCATeS THE PEOPLE 
of the school districts, both parente 
and school trustees, so that they will 
soon demand that the instruction 
given their children shall be more 
systematic and complete. 

8. Upon proper trial many teachers 
become enthusiastic in the support of 
this scheme, and in the changed con- 
dition of their schools they perform 
more satisfactory work before their 
classes. 

9. It assists each 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 


in ascertaining the precise instruction 
given in each school, and it en- 
ables him, when adopted through- 
out his county, to direct miore judi- 
ciously the entire work done in the 
schools therein. 

10. It induces economy in cohesi 
management, as it reduces, by estab- 
lishing thorough classification, the 
number of daily recitations usually 
held in our country schools. 

1l. It encourages the use of the 
most approved methods of teaching 
every step of the several branches 
usually pursued in these schools, and 
therefore the employment of the 
teachers who are best versed in these 
methods. 

12. It prepares the school to be 
governed more easily, as it provides 
the most influential motives to guide 
the pupilsin their work. 

13. Children moving from one dis- 
trict to another experience less diffi- 
culty in finding their proper position 
in the new school, as the instruction 
in all the districts is quite uniform 
on account of the grading. 

14. It prepares the way for the for- 





mation of High Schools in towns or 


villages, by the graduation of pupils 
in the studies of the common school 
course,”’ 





THEszE volumes of Dickens are tools 
of knowledge, of convereation, of con- 
duct—vastly enriching and enlarging 
your vocabulary, widening your 
thought, extending the horizon of 
your imagination and your life. 

DICKENS was one of the few great 
geniuses in the world who has 
written great books. 


as 


BETTER read “Captain Cuttle” in 
Dickens” and follow his advice in 
reading—‘‘when found make a note of 
it.” 











Wuart a great thing it is, and what 
a great thing it will be, for our teach- 
ers to be remembered by helping at 
least to initiate their pupils and the 
peopleinto this grand temple of human 
sympatby and help, found in the fif- 
teen volumes of Dickens’ complete 
works for—- 

‘*The best Otee any mortal bath 
Are those which every mortal shares. 

Teerest tt snelds tose en ed feet; 


Sweeter to me the wild rose red, 
Because it makes the whole world sweet.’? 


6 
>< 


Tuts key to the freedom of thought 
is never more to be lost. Every boy 
and girl In the common school has 
one, and the secret of intelligence is to 
be unlocked; its power and glory is 
now to be a common blessing, a com- 
mon inheritance. 





— 


A SUCCESS. 
“Doubt not that success 
Will fashion like eventsin better shape.’’ 
—BSHAK. 





DITORS AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION: There could not be 
a more practical, harmonious and suc- 
cessful school of teachers, than that 
recently held at Decatur, Texas. I 
say successful. This term should be 
qualified, for the success of all our In- 
stitutes is relative. (1.) The time is too 
short; (2.) There is too much lectur- 
ing; (3.) Too much time isspent quib- 
bling over petty things; (4.) The reli- 
ance is placed upon the dry husks of 
text books. 

Another evil, very natural ; an evil 
nevertheless ; is, ‘‘ Wonder if I’ll get 
a certificate?’ The spirit is sacrified for 
the letter. 

One thing is especially true of our 
normal: the work was practical and 
free from long-winded lecturing by 
the conductors. There wereno twenty- 
four pounders discharged at humming 
birds, making a tremendous noise but 
bringing down no game. 

The only lectures we had—and they 
were both able and interesting—were, 
on Civil Government, by Judge Don- 
ald and Hon. T. A. Fuller; om: Meth- 
ods by J. 8. Tomlin; and on Psy- 
chology, by Dr. J. Baldwin. 

The number of teachers enrolled 
was forty-nine; about thirty-five of 





these were first grade. Those who are 


not already subscribers, I believe will 


subscribe for some one or two Educa- 
tional Journals, and invest a few dol- 


.| lars occasionally in professional books. 


Many of the teachers we had were 
principals of our best country schools 
in the county towns. How shall we 
ever reach those outside, who somuch 
need these drills ? 

Prof. W. H. Alexander did valuable 
service in teaching and showing how 
to teach. He is a host on devices and 


tactics. He is one of the foremost 
young scions of the Sam Houston 
ormal corps 
Our Ni heme will be long remember- 
ed for the season ei peed-will and new- 
born by ase mg a, success rest up- 
on the hers of Wise County and 
the State of Texas. Respectfully, 
J. 8. ToMuin. 
DICKENS’ WORKS. 


‘Think how I may do thee good 
And be inheritor of thy — = ” 
— SHAK. 








8 teachers we can readily appre- 
ciate the advantages and utility 
of these flexible bindings, that unite 
durability with lightness and ease of 
handling. I flatter myself that the 
Editor of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION offered this valuable pre- 
mium to meet the needs of the teachers 
of the United States. 

One does not tire of Dickens and lay 
the book aside after one reading. The 
characters are to us living personages 
whom we want to meet again and 
again. 

Then, too, they cost so little—less 
than seven cents a volume—that all 
can now secure them. 

A teacher’s trunk is often a substi- 
tute for a library or book-case, and 
these flexible covers are just the thing. 
They occupy little space, are not 
heavy, and the owner of a set can al- 
ways have them on hand. 

Out of the school as companion on a 
stroll through the woods, to read 
while resting in the shade of a tree or 
swinging in a hammock, nothing quite 
equals them. 

In the schoolroom we find them conve- 
nient, Friday afternoons, when wecon- 
trast our pupil’s delightfnl school-life 
with poor little ‘‘ Nicholas” under the 
tyrant ‘‘ Squeers,”’ or introduce them 
to “‘ David Copperfield” and “ Peggot- 
ty.” The book can be held easily in 
one hand, and the teacher, without 
weariness, read a chapter. Then, if 
Tom or Susie become so deeply inter- 
ested as to wish to finish the tale, this 
handy little volume can in a twink- 
ling be slipped into the pocket and 
carried with no inconvenience. In this 
way it can visit many homes, and a 
taste for good reading be cultivated. 

One can not estimate the good that 
may be done if each happy possessor 
of these fifteen volumes will be as 
generous to others as the donator of 
them has been to us. Pass them 
along the line, dear fellow-teachers, 
and see if you do not get more real en- 


a them than if they were 
in purple and gold velvet. 





8. RosELLA KELLEY. 
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Dick=Ens has emotion, instinct, the 








true voice, the right tone for each per- 
son and place—the whole multi- 
tude: England, with its greed and 
clamor, with its philanthropy and 
helpfulness and benevolence ; more 
than fourteen hundred of its phases 
of life and character are revealed and 
interpreted in these fifteen volumes 
of Dickens’ complete works. 

What a great thing it is for our 
teachers to take all these five thousand 
pages and place them within reach of 
pupils and parents. Who can estimate 
the value of such a benefaction? 





OF course you look over page 14 of 
this issue of the JouRNAL. 

You could not afford to miss the of- 
fer made there. Please show it to your 
friends, too. 





CiusBs of four, in large. numbers, 
from many States, have secured and 
are now reading the fifteen volumes of 
Dickens’ works. It only costs 50 cts. 
each if four take it. A million we 
hope will on these terms get and read 
these fifteen volumes. 





ARKANSAS. 
**The fashion of the world is to avoid cost— 
And you in this, encounter it.’’- 
—SHAK. 


NE of the leading educators in 
Arkansas, writes us from St. 
Paul, Ark., in regard to our great 
offer of a complete set of Charles Dick- 
ens’ Works in fifteen volumes with the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
He says, that such an offer ‘I think 
it a move that can be made of the 
greatestinterest and greatest profit to 
the publicand to the teachers in connec- 
tion with your AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, at the price named. 
Surely, when before could teachers in 
the land obtain for the price of only 
one days’ service allof Dickens’ Works, 
Dicken’s ; the Inimitable Dickens; 
whose pathos and comedy have caused. 
more tears to flow and more laughter 
of the side-aching variety; Dickens, 
whose quotations are even more com- 
mon than Shakespeare throughout 
Christendom to-day ! 

I judge your readers are availing 
themselves extensively of this oppor- 
tunity not only in this but in all the 
states. Though your premium list 
may not be as long as the ‘‘moral law;”’ 
this one offer is ample to all lovers of 
good reading! 

Fifteen volumes, delivered to any 
postoffice in the United States, for less 
than’7 cts. per volume! It seems al- 
most incredible that this can be done 
—yet we have the complete set so de- 
livered. 

The JouRNAL deserves the patron- 
age of allsympathizers with free ed- 
ucation as offered by our common 
schools and advocating, as it does, 
the highest compensation to compe- 
tent teachers / 

May we all live to see its high aims 
early attained and its earnest editor 
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enjoying: some of the fruits of the! 


noble and disinterested sentiments set 
forth in every issue, is the wish of a 
constant reader. 
H. L. A. 
dada can dpe i sales se 

Our teachers and the people, too, 
begin to scent ont the real design and 
to appreciate the value of this effort of 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, to place a set of Charles Dick- 
ens’ complete works in the hands and 
homes of the humblest citizen at the 
farthermost extremity of the Conti- 
nent, postpaid, for less than seven 
cents a volume! 

If this effort does not wean both the 
old and the young from the vicious 
‘* dime novel’’ and its degrading in- 
fluence, then we must conclude that 
the whole nature is already vitiated. 
Hence, our teachers and the people, 
too, send for them. Maine, California, 
Florida, Oregon and Canada. Seeing 
the far-reaching influence of this ef- 
fort, they second it; they order these 
fifteen volumes in sets of ten, twenty 
and thirty. 

One teacher from Texas sends in 
fifty-seven orders. Only think of it— 
fifteen volumes of Dickens’ complete 
works sent, postpaid, for less than 


seven cents each in connection with 

the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Epuca- 

TION for one year. See page 14. 
ER 


DAKOTA. 


“Methinks there is much reason in his sayings.” 
—SHAK. 





ROF. O. P. RIDER makes some 
timely and valuable suggestions 
as to how to interest the people in the 
great work our teachers are doing and 
at the same time securea good library. 

He says: . 

“T studied the taste of the people and 
found that they were great lovers of 
public entertainment, especially some- 
thing humorous; this of course was 
all right. 

Putting these two things together, 
viz: The wants of the people and 
our ability to supply those wants, I 
gave notice, with consent of my pu- 
pils, that our regular monthly rhetor- 
icals would be given in the city hall 
in the evening and that an admission 
of 10 cts. would be charged, the pro- 
ceeds to be applied to a library fund.’’ 

The first entertainment was a great 
success, being spoken of very highly 
in the city paper. The others were 
more of a success because the admis- 
sion fee was twenty-five cents instead 
of ten cents. We even had more peo- 
ple at twenty-five cents apiece than at 
first at ten cents, for the same kind of 
entertainment. I think that adver- 
tising and our good reputation was the 
cause of this. Then too the people al- 
ways enjoy anything they pay for. 

The result of our efforts have been 
that in place of one Webster’s diction- 
ary we now have Appleton’s cyclope- 
dia, six annuals, an index volume, 
about seventy-five volumes of stand- 
ard works in History, Biography, and 





Fiction. This any one can see makes 


a comfortable little library for any 
school. 

Every school can make sueh a start 
as this, with similar results for good 
to all concerned ; the pupils, the par- 
ents, the tax:payers and the teachers. 
We hope every school in the North- 
west will inaugurate sucha movement 
as this without delay. 

You see how cheap you can secure 
a set of Charles Dickens’ complete 


works in fifteen volumes, sent post- 
paid to any address in the United 
States, for less than 7 cvs. a volume. 
See page 14. 





Mrs. RROWNING said: 


**We get no good 
By being ungenerous even to a book, 
And calculating profits . . . somuch help 
— so much reading. Itis rather when 

e meee forget ourselves and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong, intoa book’s profound, 
Jmpassioned for its beauty and salt of truth; 
’Tis then we get the right good from a book.” 


Read ‘‘ Dickens” in this spirit, and 
you get a new baptism of human love 
—a new inspiration for your work as a 
teacher, and for all other good work 
too. Pass your volumes of Dickens 
along ; let others read them and get 
the rich, racy flavor of love and help- 
fulness which these characters impart. 


Yes, these teachers are the cham- 
pions of intelligence. The common 
school is its reservoir. 








GEORGIA. 


“Your helps are many.’’ 
—SHAK. 





RoM the able and extremely in- 

- teresting report of Hon. James 8. 

Hook, State School Commissioner of 

Georgia, we make the following ex- 
tracis : 


Section 1, paragraph 1, Art. VIII. 
of the Constitution in the words fol- 
lowing. (It is mandatory to you, and I 
know you will give heed to its voice) : 
‘“‘There shall be a thorough system of 
common schools for the education of 
children in the elementary branches 
ofan English education only, as nearly 
uniform as practiondie, the expenses 
of which shall be provided for by tax- 
ation or otherwise. The schools shall 
be free to all children of the State, but 
separate schools shall be provided for 
the white and colored races.’’ I am 
quite sure it will be your aim to make 
the system of common schools thor- 
cag as the Constitution requires, and 
this department will gladly carry in- 
to practical operation, so far as it may, 
all laws you enact with this view. 

Separate schools for the white and 
colored races have already been pro- 
vided, and the already given table 
shows the rapid increase of pupils at- 
tending both, since the year 1870. I 
call special attention to this table, 
which shows only 42,914 white and 
6,664 colored children at school in 1871 
and in 1887 208,865 white and 133,429 
colored at school.” 


Tae Commissioner pays the follow- 
ing handsome tribute to the school of- 
ficers and teachers of the State. He 
says: 

“‘T have had in my efforts to carry 
out this law in good faith strong sup- 
port and encouragement from the very 
intelligent members of the Board of 
Education and the 

COUNTY SCHOOL COMMISSIONERS 
throughout the State, who, though 
some of them have dissented from 
some features of the law and my con- 


struction of it, are nevertheless de-' 





voted to the great cause, and have 
acted in harmony with my efforts to 
enforce the law. I take pleasure in 
making achnowledgments to these 
school officials in all the counties for 
their, useful, frank, and often very 
valuable suggestions that have, from 
time to time, been made during the 
progress of our official intercourse, 
and that often have been very helpful 
to me. The great body of teachers 
have also laid me under obligations by 
their kindness and kind suggestions, 
and I thank them.”’ 

Commissioner Hook says: 

“THE TEACHER is, next to the min- 
ister of God, the most important figure 
moving on the stage of oursecular and 
social life. He trains the young minds 
and hearts, and thus becomes the 
first lieutenant of the parents of every 
home in the land. His character 
should be without stain, his intelli- 
gence should be large, his temper and 
manners kind, courteous and genial, 
and his bearing fully equal to the be- 
hests of the high and responsible du- 
ties imposed upon him. There be 
many in our midst fashioned after 
this type, I am proud to say.”’ 
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OBJECT TEACHING. 


Tis asettled fact in education that 

the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students to advance 
properly and successfully. 

By the use of these helps the atten- 
dance will be largely increased ; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced ; thediscipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE COST? 

Only ten cents per year! 

Say the entire outfit of Maps, a 
Globe,Blackboards and a setof Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and all the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifiing expense. If there are 
thirty pnpils, it would be ten cents per 
year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents to every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writlng, etc.? Bae Fy 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these. facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sential articles. be provided for every 
school without further delay, 
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THE spirit of ihe common school, 
when properly understood and devel- 
oped, is like the soul ofman a prolong- 
ation of light into the infinite—nay 
more—on into the eternal day. 





THERE is such a reality to this 
wrong we are doing to six millions of 
liliterates that chastisement shall lay 
hold upon it and if necessary we shall 
be coerced into duty. It is better to 
go forward without this chastisement, 
and by adequate appropriations, State 
and National, to educate these illiter- 
ates into a law-abiding, self-product- 
ive citizenship. 





PEOPLE are now paying large prices 
for Dickens’ letiers even, when we 
send you and your friends too—if they 
want them—his complete works in fif- 
teen volumes, and this JOURNAL one 
year, all postpaid, for $2.00. 

If you should show this offer toyour 
friends, so they could secure these fif- 
teen volumes while they can be sent 
so cheap, how everlastingly grateful 
they would be to you. 

We give you the hint, so that you 
can not only do good, but get good. 
See page 14 


— 
ve 


TuEsE “ twaddle mills’ turning 
out vicious literature for girls and 
boys will find their occupation gone 
when all our friends call attention to 
our offer on page 14 of Dickens’ com- 
plete works. This isa good thing to 
do. 

You get the whole fifteen volumes 
of his complete works sent to you, 
postpaid, for less than 7 cts. a volume! 





‘A goon collection of books (Dick- 
ens’ complete works in fifteen volumes 
will give you a good start in this di- 
rection) has been well called the college 
of the Nineteenth Century.’’ Our 
schools should begin now to teach the 
value as well as the art of reading. 
Dickens’ works are geod to practice 
on; they are cheap, interesting, in- 
structive, social, moral, political, re- 
ligious, historical; touch all trades, 
all professions and all phases of 
human society. See page 14, and 
please call the attention of your 
friends to this offer too. 

They will thank you for it. 


— 
>< 








JosEPHuS said: ‘‘ We interest our- 
selves more about the education of our 
children than about anything else, 
and hold the observance of the laws 
and rules of piety they inculcate as 


yes, bread of the {aind and bread for 
the mind. 


NEBRASKA. 
“As if allegiance in their bosom sat, 
Crowned wlth faith and constant loyslty.’’ 
—SHAK, 


oN. GEORGE B. Lane, State 

Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Nebraska, in his lastinteres- 
ting report, makesa strong statement 
of the value and necessity for 

COUNTY SUPERVISION. 

He says: 
‘The supervision of schools is well 
known to be the one grand and indis 
pensable agency in the conduct of any 
and all systems of public education. 
In proportion to the competency 
and faithfulness of the County Super- 
intendents, other things being equal, 
will be the thoroughness and efficien- 
cy of the schools, or, in other words, 
the largeness and continuity of at- 
tendance and the excellence: of the 
teaching. This must necessarily be 
the case, since supervision deals with, 
and removes the essential cau-es of all 
remediable difficulties affecting thein- 
terests of the schools. This cannot buf 
be evident when the duties of the Su- 
perintendent are considered. 
It is the duty of a School Superin- 
tendent to impress upon parents, 
guardians, school officers and pupils 
the importance of education; to con- 
vince the people that an education is 
the richest earthly heritage they can 
confer upon their children; and that 
without it, their children must com- 
mence and continue the work of life 
at immense disadvantage. 

* * * * * * * 

He says: 

‘‘Many instances may be cited in 
which the attendance on the scbools 
of cities and towns has been increased 
by the single influence of the Superin- 
tendent, and the agencies created by 
him, from five to twenty per cent. in 
two years time, and the efficiency of 
the instruction more than doubled 
during the same period. 

It may be said that these good re- 
sults may readily follow supervision 
in the cities and towns, yet in the 
country districts, supervision may not 
be of like value. But this doubt is en- 
tirely without foundation. The truth 
is that school supervision is not only 
more necessary, but is also relatively 
much more valuable in the country 
districts than in the cities and towns.”’ 

Superintendent Lane’s ‘‘Course of 
Study for Country Schools” is one of 
the most complete and satisfactory 
yet published. 

We have been called upon frequent- 
ly the last year for copies of this most 
useful and excellent pamphlet. 











THESE teachers draw aside the cur- 
tains of ignorance and reveal and in- 
terpret for us a marvelous—nay more, 





the weightiest business of our whole 
lives.”’ 


a divine creation. All worthy are such 
revealers. 


A REVIEW. 





HREE volumes of The Century 

: Magazine, covering the period from May, 
1888, to October, 1889, are before us for notice. 

We take up the first volume out of which The 
Century Magazine was born, and contrast the 
first bound volume with this one from May to 
October, 1889. We have never missed an issue, 
from No. 1, Vol. I., November, 1870, down to 
November, 1889. 

The modest No. 1., Vol. 1., contrasted in print, 
illustration and binding with the Oct. issue 1889, 
shows such an advance as to command atten- 
tion at once to the great superiority of the latter 
over the former. It is in reality the bound volume 
XXXVIII, New Series, Vol. XV1, May to Octo- 
ber, 1889. This volume contains 960 Pages and 
435 Illustrations, of which 35 are Full-page Pic- 
tures, including Frontispiece Portraits of Mol- 
iere, Tennyson Corot, and Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall. “A history of Abraham Lincoln, by 
John G. Nicolay and John Hay.’’ This his- 
tory has grown in importance with each suc- 
ceeding issue of the magazine. We have occas- 
ionally seen a hint thrown out that we ‘‘ have 
had enough of this,’’ but as this collosal fig- 
ure recedes, it will, for all coming time, as- 
sume in the minds of the lovers of liberty and 
of a free government, larger and grander pro- 
portions. The man; the time ; the issues invol- 
ved; the problem solved—are all of them of 
such transcendent importance that we cannot 
know too much of this “ history.” 

The two men who write this “ history’’ stood 
nearer to Abraham Lincoln in this awful ordeal 
than any others now living. They narrate 
events as they occurred consecutively from day 
to day, with a glimpse of the personnel of thosewho 
shaped these events, of which Abraham Lincoln 
was the central figure; and, so far as human 
calculations go, the moving spring. They do 
not—they need not—laud Abraham Lincoln; fu- 
ture historians in after ages will take care of that 
fame the glowing splendor of which will light 
up the centuries as they pass. 

The table of contents of the last volume alone 
would fill two or three columns of the JouRNAL; 
but we desire to direct attention more particu- 
larly to the special features which give to these 
three volumes an importance as yet but faintly 
realized by the people of the United States. 

We refer of course to this record of ‘‘ Nicolay 
and “* Hay’’—remarkable as it is, for what it 
gives us—itis quite as remarkable for what it 
omits!—or fails to give us. Just how the ‘‘ his- 
tory’’ of Abraham Lincoln can be written with 
so much “ omitted,’’ will seem still more re- 
markable; for these omissions will compel oth- 
ers sooner or later to go into some of these im- 
portant details, Perhaps, these two gentlemen 
felt obliged to confine themselves within cer- 
tain limits; but on a question of such supreme 
importance as the preservation or destruction 
oi our present form of government — 
the preservation or destruction of the 
American Union, with its hopes and its 
possibilities—to undertake to confine the his- 
tory of its attempted destruction within the 
limits of this brief “history” thus far developed, 
involves such an omission, and so much of 
an omission as to very materially detract from 
the wisdom and power and greatness of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. These gentleman must know 
that the Hon. Wm. H. Seward, undertook by a 
stroke of “ diplomacy”—and no one will ques- 
tion the fact that Wm. H. Seward was a con- 
summate “‘diplomat’”—Mr. Seward undertook to 
settle the questions involved, and so stated pub- 
licly that he could and would do it in ‘‘ ninety 
days,’’ if Mr. Lincoln would allow him to doit. 
Mr. Chase also had very clearly defined and 
pronounced convictions that ifMr. Lincoln 
would allow him to do it, he could take care of 
the whole matter and arrange the whole ques- 
tion on a basis satisfactory to all. Mr. Simon 
Cameron was sure his way was the best—and if 
Mr. Lincoln would allow him to have his way, 
he could settle the affair not only to his own 





satisfaction but to the satisfaction of the people 


feat the aims and schemes of the other, and so 
secure the chief places, must all be revealed 
and clearly stated before this “history’’ can be 
completely written. 

Mr. Nicolay and Mr. Hay must both be aware 
of these facts—facts, which caused such serious 
complication and “‘ factions’’ and divisions in 
the Cabinet councils of Mr. Lincoln as to almost 
paralyze his efforts for months—that these com- 
plications within were for a time more formid- 
able and perplexing than the complications 
among the military forces outside the Cabinet. 
These gentlemen must know, too, that these 
Cabinet ministers were constantly undervalu- 
ing the intellectual force and power of Presi- 
dent Lincoln—were entirely in their action at 
cross purposes with him; they must know that 
theseCabinet minIsters could not see how or why 
this “rail-splitter’’ should come ‘into the king- 
dom in such a time as this,’’ while they, with 
their experience, their knowledge, and their 
wisdom, should act as “‘ a mere clerk’’—as one 
of them expressed it—to this “‘unsophisticated 
Westerner.’’ 


These gentleman must know, that as these 
complications multiplied within political circles 
—for political reasons—that President Lincoln 
could not and did not for months have either the 
counsel or moral support of the leading mem- 
bers of his Cabinet. But with all these defec- 
tions and complications within—with the rival- 
ries and jealousies and defeats without—Presi- 
dent Lincoln bent his energies and applied his 
consummate abilities “to preserve the Union,’’ 
and accomplished the task. So we say we can- 
not know too much about such a personage—and 
great and important as this “ history” is, it is 
yet so meagerly written that we are kept at the 
threshold with a glimpse, only a glimpse, atthe 
structure reared by this simple, honest, but anu- 
gust personality. 

Who will open the door and reveal to the 
people of this nation and the nations of the 
earth, the full stature of this statesman, this 
patriot. Lowell tells us that to shape such an 
one, nature — 


“ For him her Old-World molds aside she threw, 

And, choosing sweet clay from the breast of the 
unexhausted West 

With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 

Wise, steadfast in the strength of God and true. 

How beautiful to see once more a shepherd 
of mankind indeed, 

Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead: 

One whose meek flock the people joyed to be. 

Not lured by any cheat of birth, 

But by his clear-grained human worth, 

And brave old wisdom of sincerity. 

Here was a type of the true elder race, 

And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face 

to face.’’ 





D. C. HeatH & Co., of Boston, send 


us the The State; or, ‘‘ Historical and Practical 
Politics,’’ by Woodrow Wilson. 


We were fortunate enough to make the ac- 
quaintance of this author, some time since, by 
his invaluable work on ‘‘ Congressional Gov- 
ernment,’’ and we most strongly commend not 
only “The State,”’ but the previous volume of 
Mr. Wilson. 

Legislators, the people, the teachers, will 
find it very profitable, not only to consult of- 
ten, but to become very familiar with the works 
of this scholar and statesman. 


This work, The State, is a fundamental and ex- 
haustive discussion of the questions involved 
in Statehood; questions which men, and women 
too, ought to know all about; questions upon 
which we vote—or fail to vote—and so 
smart for, and pay roundly for our 
lack of intelligence. The work is di- 
vided into sixteen chapters, and these subdivi- 
ded in a sort of ‘‘ topical analysis,’’ in which 
the statements of principles are made with 
clearness and fullness, for which the author al- 
most apologizes in his preface. We rather re- 
gret we do not have more, instead of less, of 
such wisdom as Mr. Wilson packs in the 680 





—and 80 on. 


pages of this valuable and remarkabie volume. 
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ANOTHER work bearing upon the 
same subject has been issued by the Publishers, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, entitlod ‘‘ Insti- 
tutes of Economics, by Elisha Benjamin An- 
drews,D.D., LL.D., President of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

As we have not yet attained to a “‘fixedness’’ 
on this subject in this country, we are not apt 
to know too much about—value, money, inter- 
est, wages, profits, etc. The paragraph cap- 
tions, students and others will find, we are sure, 
not merely a mnemonic convenience, but a 
most efficient help in grasping the science 
which the distinguished writer tries to un- 
fold and elucidate. 

These works are a valuable and timely addi- 
tion to those who are seeking information on 
these abstruse themes. 





Great Words from Great Ameri- 
cans, from G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, is 
still another compendium of great present and 
practical value. If is a companion volume to 
the justly celebrated and popular ‘‘Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets,’’ issued by this firm. These 
“Great Words from Great Americans” are in- 
deed a ‘“‘mine of precious metal,’’ 





G. P. PotnaAm’s Sons are adding 
to their magnificent and popular series of the 
Story of the Nations another series which will 
be even more popular, and perhaps equally 
valuable. It is to consist of a popular series 
of The Great Cities of the Republic, fu'ly illustra- 
ted. 

“The Story of Washington,’’ by Charies 
Burr Todd, has already appeared and attract- 
ed wide attention and favorable comment for 
its accuracy and the beauty and usefulness of 
its illustrations. 

Few people, living at a distance from our 
National Capital, have any adequate knowl- 
edge of its magnificence and grandeur. 

This ‘‘Story of Washington’ will do much 
to correct this wrong impression. It ought to 
go into all the public as well as the private li- 
braries of the country. 

Now w# have The Story of Boston, by Arthur 
Gillman. Mr. Gillman says: 
Boston calls us to a study of independency ** 


tothe examination of the fruits of a discipline 
of debate and conflict in the development of a 


typical American civilization. ’’ 


There are thirty-three chapters in the vol- 
ume, and a copious index which adds greatly 


to its value. 


On pages 88 and 89 we see how a woman was 
at the bottom of one of the most important 
changes in the management of public affairs. 
the two 
branches of Government were actually devel- 
oped. It was in this way the principle was es- 


Out of this ‘‘woman question’’ 


tablished which has obtained in all subsequeut 
governments formed in America; all our leg- 
islative bodies are composed of two houses vo- 
ting separately. 
There are also pages of very interesting mat- 

« ter in regard to the early struggles of the girls 
of Boston to gain any advantage or recognition 
in the way of an education. 
We do not think the objections made by 
some of the critics to the ‘‘preface’’ are well 
taken. 
The volume is intensely interesting from the 
preface to the index. 





Siiver, Burpett & Co., Publish- 
ers, Boston, send us the Young Folk’s Library, 
edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., Head Master 
of the Boston Normal School. 

Vol. 5, ‘*The World and Its People.’’ Book 
I, First Lessons. 

Vol. 6, Book Il, Glimpses of the World. 

These volumes are designed to supplement 
the ordinary school reading books with valuable 
practice in reading, and at the same time to re- 
inforce the instruction in special lines of 
school study with useful information and 
choice selections from the best literature. 
They are most admirable too in matter and 


‘‘The Story of 


HoveutTon, Mirruixn & Co., of | 
Boston, send us The New Eldorado; A Summer 
Journey to Alaska, by Maturin M. Ballou. 

Mr. Ballou, as an Anthor, is a valuable ac- 
quaintance to make. He sees with eyes of re- 
markable vision. We have followed before in 
his ‘‘ Due West’’ and his “Due South,” “Due 
North,’’ and his ‘‘ Pearls of Thought,’’ and 
other works which have helped to enrich our 
columns in various ways the last twenty years. 
We wish Mr. Ballou would keep traveling, on- 
ly, we hope he will take time often to tell us 
what he sees—for he is an ideal traveler. 

Alaska belongs to us. When Mr. Seward bar- 
gained for this far-offand unknown land, and 
gave seven millions of dollars for it, many people 
were astonished at what seemed a foolish waste 
of so much money. 

Mr. Ballou tells us now all about its wealth 
and resources, vast beyond conception. Rich in 
mines of gold and silver, richin seal skins, rich 
in salmon production, rich in timber and inex- 
tent. Think of it about as large as that por- 
tion of the United States east of the Mississippi 
river! 

“ Mr. Ballou says: ‘‘ Those who improve the 
modern facilities for seeing the world acquire 
an inexaustible wealth ofinformation; the pow- 
er of vision is thus enlarged, prejudices are an- 
nihilated, and the judgment broadened,’’ 

The next best thing to a visit to Alaska is to 
see it with the ‘‘ vision’’ of Mr. Ballou, as he 
describes it in The New Eldorado. 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Bos- 
ton, send us ‘ Hints and Helps for Those Who 
Write, Print, Teach, Read or Learn.’’ 

This book, you see, is adaptedto a wide cir- 
cle of readers and workers. If we had consult- 
edits principles earlier in life, we should have 
escaped some of the anathemas which have 
been hurled at us by our not over-pious type- 
setters and printers the last twenty-five years! 
The author, Mr. Benjamin Drew, was, fora 
long time, a teacher‘of eminence; and a proof- 
reader in the Government printing office in 
Washington; and this second edition of this 
valuable work is the ripened fruit of a large 
and varied experience which has eminenrly fit- 
ted him to give us just the successful practical 
volume which this work will prove to be. 

A lady teacher writes: 

**J found the buok of the greatest benefit, 
both in my work of teaching and in the 
writing I occasionally do for the press.’’ 

The chapter on the Right Use of Capitals, 
with Rules and Examples, will be specially 
useful, and the Index at the end of the volume 
will help one to turn at once to just what you 
desire to find.’’ 


The Hairbreadth Escapes of Major 
Mendaz, by Francis Blake Crofton, published 
by Hubbard Brother, Philadelphia, is one of 
those well printed and gorgeously illustrated 
books ‘‘for boys’’ which are of rather doubt- 
ful use or propriety—we think. The imagina- 
tion of ‘‘Major Mendax’’ is a little too vivid for 
wholesome reading. 





FowLeR & WELLS, of New York, 
send us the Every-day Biography. A timely and 
useful collection of brief biographies, arranged 
for every day inthe year. Designed as a book 
of reference for teacher, student, Chautauquan 
and home circle. By Amelia J. Calver. . 

If our readers would like to know, for in- 
stance, what persons of eminence were born 
on the 20th of May, turn to the page on which 
that date occurs, and you will find Henry Per- 
cy (‘‘Hotspur’’), Dorothea P. Madison, David 
Dudley Field, John Stuart Mill, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
each of these having a short sketch, indicating 
the nature of his or her distinction. 





THE Penn. Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia, signalize their advent, by the republica- 
tion of The Elocutionist’s Annual; a series of new 
and popular readings, recitations, declama- 





The Arena, No. 1, Vol. I, justifies 
itself on its first appearance, and gives prom- 
ise of a career of usefulness and prosperity. 
“The Religious Question’’ is discussed by 
W.H. H. Murray—or rather re-stated—with 
all his old-time simplicity, splendor and spirit- 
ual power. He makes manifest to us the Di- 
vine Idea of Christ’s Life and of Christian Liv- 
ing. ; 

He illustrates and sets forth the Christianity 
of Christ in contradistinction from ‘the Chris- 
tianity of the Schools,’’ which has induced this 
spiritual paralysis that so blights the lives of the 
people to-day. 

He comes into The Arena of life again out of 
his wandering and chaos, as a Prophet—asa 
giant invincible power of Light—a great Soul— 
speaking to us highest words of wisdom in the 
simplest, sweetest spirit. He stands on an 
everlasting Truth—a Man of such magnitude 
as to dwarf the crowd who live on the unreal- 
ities of mere creeds ; a Man, full of heartfelt, 
earnest impulses, teaching us, as Christ did, 
‘thow to live rightly.’’ 

Come again, my brother, with further, high- 

er, diviner revelations of this blessed life and 
this blessed spirit. 
Another article of great present value in The 
Arena, is that by Rabbi Solomon Schindler, of 
Boston, on ‘‘The Study of History in the Pub- 
lic Schools.’’ We fear to attempt extracts; we 
should not know just when or where to stop. 
Every teacher and educator should read it. 

The Arena says, ‘‘there never has been a time 
when so many vital, social, ethical and politi- 
cal questions have pressed upon society as at 
the present hour; great issues that seriously 
involve the very life of our free institutions, as 
well as the moral and social well being of so- 
ciety. We are passing through a crucial peri- 
od; the past with its prejudices and the future 
with its aspirations are in deadly conflict.’’ 

The Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 


fail to be of essential and permanent service to 
the four hundred thousand teachers of the Uni- 
ted States. 


















































































THE CENTURY Co., New York, 
put up in an attractive form, in fine binding 
and illustrations, Daddy Jake, the Runaway,” and 
other stories, by “Uncle Remus,’’ or Joe 
Chandler Harris. 

These Dialect Stories embody some of the 
“traditions’’ of theformer slavesin the South, 
and itis well to preserve them thus. 

We get the genuine, unadulterated planta- 
tion patois here, of which there will only be 
traditions in afew years more—hence, we shall 
hold on to “Uncle Remus’’ in his fine clothes 
and life-like illustrations. 





Ex-MINISTER EDWARD J. PHELPS, 
in his article on the ‘* Age of Words,’’ in Scribner's 
for December, says of contemporary fiction: ‘* The 
everlasting repetitiou, through countless lhousands 
of volumes, of the story of the imaginary courtship 
and marriage of fictitious and impossibie young 
men and women ; and when all conceivable inci- 
dents that could attend this happy narrative are 
used up, and the exhausted imagination of the nar- 
rator refuses any further supply, then in their place 
an endless flow of commonplace and vapid conver- 
sation, tending to the same matrimonial result, un- 
tilitis clear that the parties, if they were real, 
would talk themselves to death—this is the staple of 
what is now well called as fiction, because it never 
could exist in fact. Whata food for an immortal 
mind to live on, year in and year out, as its princi- 
pal literary nourishmeni! And what sort of mental 
fibre is it likely to produce? 

A timely question this. The mental and moral 
fibre must of course be at a low ebb. " 

Why not take our set of Dickens’ complete works, 
sent to any post-office in the United States, for less 
than7 cts. per volume. This JOURNAL one year 
and the full set ot Dickens for $2.00. 





ADAM SMITH will scarcely answer 
as an authority on questions of political economy ; 
or political ethics in 1890. < 

Among the striking pages in a reeent book, by 
David A. Wells, on the busi and ic 
changes incident to the introduction of modern 
machinery, is one which pvints out many of the fa- 
ventions, discoveries, etc., now in common use, 
which have either wholly, or very nearly so, been 
made within fifty years, which, when one 
reads it through, seems to contain nearly every- 
thing which distinguishes civilization as we know it 
from barbarism. 

Another page calls attention to the fact that 
whereas in Adam Smith’s day he considered it a 
very wonderful thing that ten men with division of 
labor and ‘‘ improved machinery’’ could make 48,- 
000 pins ina day, nowadays three men can make 
7,500,000 superior pins in the time. 

What is all this bnt another way of showing the 
advantage of intelligence over ignorance—-of the re- 
sults and outcome of the work being done so con- 
stantly by the teachers in all our schools—but an- 
other proof that intelligence pays and ignorance 
costs. 





How to Read, Recite, and Imperson- 
ate, by E. B. Warman, published by W. H. Har- 
rison, Chicago, is also a capital book on a sub- 
ject of much importance. 








In the Century for November Joseph 
Jefferson telis how ‘‘out of keeping’’ the ar- 
tist’s thought « natural angel would be in — 
Chicago! as follows: 

*The dome was pale blue, with pink and 
white clouds, on which reposed four ungrace- 
ful ballet girls, representing the seasons, and 
apparently dropping flowers snow, and 
grapes into the pit. Over each season there 
floated four fat little cherubim in various 
stages of spinal curvature. 

My father, being a scenic artist himself, was 
naturally disposed to be critical, and when the 
painter asked his opinion of the dome, he re- 
plied: “ Well, since you ask me, don’t you 
think that your angels are a little stiff in their 
attitudes ?’” 

“No, sir, not for angels. When I deal with 
mythological subjects I never put my figures in 
natural attitudes; it would be inharmonious; a 
natural angel would be out of keeping with the 
Test of the work.’’ 

In the December Century he tells a curious 
story of a moonlight performance of ‘‘ The 
Lady of Lyons” and “The Specter Bridegroom,” 
in a Mississippi barn. One old lady in the au- 
dience audibly insisted that the lovers in “‘ The 
Ludy of Lyons’’ should be “ allowed their own 
way,’’ and a stalwart young farmer warned the 
villain not to interfere again, “if he knew what 
was best for him.’’ 

These stories are so well told, that they are 
** as good as-a play’’ and better, too, for you 
can read them and re-read them again to your 
friends. 





HERE is the great versatile intellect 
of Dickens, gifted far beyond that ot 
most of us, with the results of his life- 
time of patient study and thought; 
with his imagination opening to the 
beauty of life and revealing to us char- 
acter and its results, such as we 
getin no other writer that has ever 
lived. Yes—the teacher or friend 
who takes this into the neighborhood 
and makes it accessible to the people 
—who can estimate suc : a good or the 
on-reaching influence of it—a library 
of over fourteen hundred characters of 
itself in these fifteen volumes, sent to 
you, postpaid, for less than 7a 
volume. See page 14. 








SILVER, Burpett & Co., Publish- 
ers, Boston, send us Gen. Thos Morgan’s 
Studies in Pedagogy, which bears the stamp of 
careful observation and independent thinking. 
This work is so practical in its suggestions, 


HERE is one of the finest minds 
gland has yet produced, giving us the 
best wisdom of present and past ages. 
Put it into your school and let it work 








tions, dialogues, etc. 


on there. 


. 


vigorous in style, admirable in spirit, it cannot 
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THE spirit of ihe common school, 
when properly understood and devel- 
oped, is like the soul ofman a prolong- 
ation of light into the infinite—nay 
more—on into the eternal day. 





THERE is such a reality to this 
wrong we are doing to six millions of 
jiliterates that chastisement shall lay 
hold upon it and if necessary we shall 
be coerced into duty. It is better to 
go forward without this chastisement, 
and by adequate appropriations, State 
and National, to educate these illiter- 
ates into a law-abiding, self-product- 
ive citizenship. 





PEOPLE are now paying large prices 
for Dickens’ letiers even, when we 
send you and your friends too—if they 
want them—his complete works in fif- 
teen volumes, and this JOURNAL one 
year, all postpaid, for $2.00. 

If you should show this offer toyour 
friends, so they could secure these fif- 
teen volumes while they can be sent 
so cheap, how everlastingly grateful 
they would be to you. 

We give you the hint, so that you 
can not only do good, but get good. 
See page 14 





TuEsE ‘“twaddle mills” turning 
out vicious literature for girls and 
boys will find their occupation gone 
when all our friends call attention to 
our offer on page 14 of Dickens’ com- 
plete works. This isa good thing to 
do. 

You get the whole fifteen volumes 
of his complete works sent to you, 
postpaid, for less than 7 cts. a volume! 





“A goon collection of books (Dick- 
ens’ complete works in fifteen volumes 
will give you a good start in this di- 
rection) has been well called the college 
of the Nineteenth Century.’’ Our 
schools should begin now to teach the 
value as well as the art of reading. 
Dickens’ works are geod to practice 
on; they are cheap, interesting, in- 
structive, social, moral, political, re- 
ligious, historical; touch all trades, 
all professions and all phases of 
human society. See page 14, and 
please call the attention of your 
friends to this offer too. 

They will thank you for it. 


—— 
ee 





JosEPHuS said: ‘‘ We interest our- 
selves more about the education of our 
children than about anything else, 
and hold the observance of the laws 
and rules of piety they inculcate as 
the weightiest business of our whole 
lives.’’ 


TuEsE books—the bread of the mind 
—they are yours for the least trifie— 
yes, bread of the mind and bread for 
the mind. 





NEBRASKA. 
“As if allegiance in their bosom sat, 
Crowned with faith and constant loyvlty.’’ 
—SHAK,. 





oN. GEORGE B. LANE, State 
Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Nebraska, in his lastinteres- 
ting report, makesastrong statement 
of the value and necessity for 
COUNTY SUPERVISION. 

He says: 
‘The supervision of schools is well 
known to be the one grand and indis 
pensable agency in the conduct of any 
and all systems of public education. 
In proportion to the competency 
and faithfulness of the County Super- 
intendents, other things being equal, 
will be the thoroughness and efficien- 
cy of the schools, or, in other words, 
the largeness and continuity of at- 
tendance and the excellence of the 
teaching. This must necessarily be 
the case, since supervision deals with, 
and removes the essential cau-es of all 
remediable difficulties affecting thein- 
terests of the schools. This cannot but 
be evident when the duties of the Su- 
perintendent are considered. 

It is the duty of a School Superin- 
tendent to impress upon parents, 
guardians, school officers and pupils 
the importance of education; to con- 
vince the people that an education is 
the richest earthly heritage they can 
confer upon their children; and that 
without it, their children must com- 
mence and continue the work of life 
at immense disadvantage. 

* * * * * * * 

He says: 

‘“‘ Many instances may be cited in 
which the attendance on the scbools 
of cities and towns has been increased 
by the single influence of the Superin- 
tendent, and the agencies created by 
him, from five to twenty per cent. in 
two years time, and the efficiency of 
the instruction more than doubled 
during the same period. 

It may be said that these good re- 
sults may readily follow supervision 
in the cities and towns, yet in the 
country districts, supervision may not 
be of like value. But this doubt is en- 
tirely without foundation. The truth 
is that school supervision is not only 
more necessary, but is also relatively 
much more valuable in the country 
districts than in the cities and towns.”’ 

Superintendent Lane’s ‘'Course of 
Study for Country Schools” is one of 
the most complete and satisfactory 
yet published. 

We have been called upon frequent- 
ly the last year for copies of this most 
useful and excellent pamphlet. 





THESE teachers draw aside the cur- 
tains of ignorance and reveal and in- 
terpret for us a marvelous—nay more, 





a divine creation. All worthy are such 
revealers. 





RECENT LITERATURE. 
he 
A REVIEW. 





HREE volumes of The Century 

. Magazine, covering the period from May, 
1888, to October, 1889, are before us for notice. 

We take up the first volume out of which The 
Century Magazine was born, and contrast the 
first bound volume with this one from May to 
October, 1889. We have never missed an issue, 
from No. 1, Vol. L., ‘November, 1870, down to 
November, 1889. 

The modest No. 1., Vol. 1., contrasted in print, 
illustration and binding with the Oct. issue 1889, 
shows such an advance as to command atten- 
tion at once to the great superiority of the latter 
over the former. It is in reality the bound volume 
XXXVIII, New Series, Vol. XV1, May to Octo- 
ber, 1889. This volume contains 960 Pages and 
435 Illustrations, of which 35 are Full-page Pic- 
tures, including Frontispiece Portraits of Mol- 
iere, Tennyson Corot, and Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall. “A history of Abraham Lincoln, by 
John G. Nicolay and John Hay.’’ This his- 
tory has grown in importance with each suc- 
ceeding issue of the magazine. We have occas- 
ionally seen a hint thrown out that we ‘‘ have 
had enough of this,’’ but as this collosal fig- 
ure recedes, it will, for all coming time, as- 
sume in the minds of the lovers of liberty and 
of a free government, larger and grander pro- 
portions. The man; the time ; the issues invol- 
ved; the problem solved—are all of them of 
such transcendent importance that we cannot 
know too much of this “ history.” 

The two men who write this “ history’’ stood 
nearer to Abraham Lincoln in this awful ordeal 
than any others now living. They narrate 
events as they occurred consecutively from day 
to day, with a glimpse of the personnel of thosewho 
shaped these events, of which Abraham Lincoln 
was the central figure; and, so far as human 
calculations go, the moving spring. They do 
not—they need not—laud Abraham Lincoln; fu- 
ture historians in after ages will take care of that 
fame the glowing aplendor of which will light 
up the centuries as they pass. 

The table of contents of the last volume alone 
would fill two or three columns of the JouURNAL; 
but we desire to direct attention more particu- 
larly to the special features which give to these 
three volumes an importance as yet but faintly, 
realized by the people of the United States. 

We refer of course to this record of “‘ Nicolay 

and “‘ Hay’’—remarkable as it is, for what it 
gives us—it is quite as remarkable for what it 
omits!—or fails to give us. Just how the ‘‘ his- 
tory’’ of Abraham Lincoln can be written with 
so much “ omitted,’’ will seem still more re- 
markable ; for these omissions will compel oth- 
ers sooner or later to go into some of these im- 
portant details, Perhaps, these two gentlemen 
felt obliged to confine themselve: within cer- 
tain limits; but on a question of such supreme 
importance as the preservation or destruction 
oi our present form of government — 
the preservation or destruction of the 
American Union, with its hopes and its 
possibilities—to undertake to confine the his- 
tory of its attempted destruction within the 
limits of this brief “history” thus far developed, 
involves such an omission, and so much of 
an omission as to very materially detract from 
the wisdom and power and greatness of Abra- 
ham Lincoin. These gentleman must know 
that the Hon. Wm. H. Seward, undertook by a 
stroke of “ diplomacy”—and no one will ques- 
tion the fact that Wm. H. Seward was a con- 
summate ‘“‘diplomat’’—Mr. Seward undertook to 
settle the questions involved, and so stated pub- 
licly that he could and would do it in ‘‘ ninety 
days,’’ if Mr. Lincoln would allow him to doit. 
Mr. Chase also had very clearly defined and 
pronounced convictions that ifMr. Lincoln 
would allow him to do it, he could take care of 
the whole matter and arrange the whole ques- 
tion on a basis satisfactory to all. Mr. Simon 
Cameron was sure his way was the desf—and if 
Mr. Lincoln would allow him to have his way, 
he could settle the affair not only to his own 
satisfaction but to the satisfaction of the people 
—and 80 on. 


The complications, inordinate ambition and 
intrigues of these men, each to thwart and de- 
feat the aims and schemes of the other, and so 
secure the chief places, must all be revealed 
and clearly stated before this “‘history’’ can be 
completely written. 


Mr. Nicolay and Mr. Hay must both be aware 
of these facts—facts, which caused such serious 
complication and “‘ factions’’ and divisions in 
the Cabinet councils of Mr. Lincoln as to almost 
paralyze his efforts for months—that these com- 
plications within were for a time more formid- 
able and perplexing than the complications 
among the military forces outside the Cabinet. 
These gentlemen must know, too, that these 
Cabinet ministers were constantly undervalu- 
ing the intellectual force and power of Presi- 
dent Lincoln—were entirely in their action at 
cross purposes with him; they must know that 
theseCabinet minIsters could not see how or why 
this “rail-splitter’’ should come “into the king- 
dom in such a time as this,’’ while they, with 
their experience, their knowledge, and their 
wisdom, should act as “‘ amereclerk’’—as one 
of them expressed it—to this “unsophisticated 
Westerner.’’ 

These gentleman must know, that as these 
complications multiplied within political circles 
—for political reasons—that President Lincoln 
could not and did not for months have either the 
counsel or moral support of the leading mem- 
bers of his Cabinet. But with all these defec- 
tions and complications within—with the rival- 
ries and jealousies and defeats without—Presi- 
dent Lincoln bent his energies and applied his 
consummate abilities ‘“‘to preserve the Union,’’ 
and accomplished the task. So we say we can- 
not know too much about such a personage—and 
great and important as this “ history” is, it is 
yet so meagerly written that we are kept at the 
threshold with a glimpse, only a glimpse, at the 
structure reared by this simple, honest, but au- 
gust personality. 

Who will open the door and reveal to the 
people of this nation and the nations of the 
earth, the full stature of this statesman, this 
patriot. Lowell tells us that to shape such an 
one, nature — 


“ For him her Old- World molds aside she threw, 

And, choosing sweet clay from the breast of the 
unexhausted West 

With stuff untainted shaped a hero new, 

Wise, steadfast in the strength of God and true. 

How beautiful to see once more a shepherd 
of mankind indeed, 

Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead: 

One whose meek flock the people joyed to be. 

Not lured by any cheat of birth, 

But by his clear-grained human worth, 

And brave old wisdom of sincerity. 

Here was a type of the true elder race, 

And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face 

to face.’’ 





D. C. HeatH & Co., of Boston, send 
us the The State; or, ‘‘ Historical and Practical 
Politics,’’ by Woodrow Wilson. 

We were fortunate enough to make the ac- 
quaintance of this author, some time since, by 
his invaluable work on ‘‘ Congressional Gov- 
ernment,’’ and we most strongly commend not 
only “ The State,” but the previous volume of 
Mr. Wilson. 

Legislators, the people, the teachers, will 
find it very profitable, not only to consult of- 
ten, but to become very familiar with the works 
of this scholar and statesman. 


This work, The State, is a fundamental and ex- 
haustive discussion of the questions involved 
in Statehood; questions which men, and women 
too, ought to know all about; questions upon 
which we vote—or fail to vote—and so 
smart for, and pay roundly for our 
lack of intelligence. The work is di- 
vided into sixteen chapters, and these subdivi- 
ded in a sort of ‘‘ topical analysis,’’ in which 
the statements of principles are made with 
clearness and fullness, for which the author al- 
most apologizes in his preface. We rather re- 
gret we do not have more, instead of less, of 
such wisdom as Mr. Wilson packs in the 680 





pages of this valuable and remarkabie volume. 
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ANOTHER work bearing upon the 
same subject has been issued by the Publishers, 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, entitlod ‘ Insti- 


_ tutes of Economics, by Elisha Benjamin An- 


drews, D.D., LL.D., President of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

As we have not yet attained to a “‘fixedness’’ 
on this subject in this country, we are not apt 
to know too much about—value, money, inter- 
est, wages, profits, etc. The. paragraph cap- 
tions, students and others will find, we are sure, 
not merely a mnemonic convenience, but a 
most efficient help in grasping the science 
which the distinguished writer tries to un- 
fold and elucidate. 

These works are a valuable and timely addi- 
tion to those who are seeking information on 
these abstruse themes. 





Great Words from Great Ameri- 
cans, from G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, is 
still another compendium of great present and 
practical value. If is a companion volume to 
the justly celebrated and popular ‘'Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets,’’ issued by this firm. These 
“Great Words from Great Americans” are in- 
deed a “‘mine of precious metal,’’ 





G. P. Pornam’s Sons are adding 
to their magnificent and popular series of the 
Story of the Nations another series which will 
be even more popular, and perhaps equally 
valuable. Itis to consist of a popular series 
of The Great Cities of the Republic, fu'ly illustra- 
ted. 

“The Story of Washington,’’ by Charies 
Burr Todd, has already appeared and attract- 
ed wide attention and favorable comment for 
its accuracy and the beauty and usefulness of 
its illustrations. 

Few people, living at a distance from our 
National Capital, have any adequate knowl- 
edge of its magnificence and grandeur. 

This ‘‘Story of Washington’? will do much 
to correct this wrong impression. It ought to 
go into all the public as well as the private li- 
braries of the country. 

Now wt have The Story of Boston, by Arthur 
Gillman. Mr. Gillman says: ‘‘The Story of 
Boston calls us to a study of independency ** 
tothe examination of the fruits of a discipline 
of debate and conflict in the development of a 
typical American civilization.’’ 

There are thirty-three chapters in the vol- 
ume, and a copious index which adds greatly 
to its value. 

On pages 88 and 89 we see how a woman was 
at the bottom of one of the most important 
changes in the management of public affairs. 
Out of this ‘‘woman question’’ the two 
branches of Government were actually devel- 
oped. It was in this way the principle was es- 
tablished which has obtained in all subsequeut 
governments formed in America; ull our leg- 
islative bodies are composed of two houses vo- 
ting separately. 

There are also pages of very interesting mat- 

« ter in regard to the early struggles of the girls 
of Boston to gain any advantage or recognition 
in the way of an education. 

We do not think the objections made by 
some of the critics to the ‘‘preface’’ are well 
taken. 

The volume is intensely interesting from the 
preface to the index. 





SiiveR, BurpEtT & Co., Publish- 
ers, Boston, send us the Young Folk’s Library, 
edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., Head Master 
of the Boston Normal School. 

Vol. 5, ‘‘The World and Its People.’’ Book 
I, First Lessons. 

Vol. 6, Book II, Glimpses of the World. 

These volumes are designed to supplement 
the ordinary school reading books with valuable 
practice in reading, and at the same time to re- 
inforce the instruction in special lines of 
school study with useful information and 
choice selections from the best literature. 


They are most admirable too in matter and 





Boston, send us The New Eldorado; A Summer 
Journey to Alaska, by Maturin M. Ballou. 

Mr. Ballou, as an Anthor, is a valuable ac- 
quaintance to make. He sees with eyes of re- 
markable vision. We have followed before in 
his ‘‘ Due West’’ and his “Due South,” “Due 
North,’’? and his ‘‘ Pearls of Thought,’’ and 
other works which have helped to enrich our 
columns in various ways the last twenty years. 
We wish Mr. Ballou would keep traveling, on- 
ly, we hope he will take time often to tell us 
what he sees—for he is an ideal traveler. 
Alaska belongs to us. When Mr. Seward bar- 
gained for this far-off and unknown land, and 
gave seven millions of dollars for it, many people 
were astonished at what seemed a foolish waste 
of so much money. 

Mr. Ballou tells us now all about its wealth 
and resources, vast beyond conception. Rich in 
mines of gold and silver, richin seal skins, rich 
in salmon production, rich in timber and in ex- 
tent. Think of it about as large as that por- 
tion of the United States east of the Mississippi 
river! 

‘Mr. Ballou says: ‘‘ Those who improve the 
modern facilities for seeing the world acquire 
an inexaustible wealth ofinformation ; the pow- 
er of vision is thus enlarged, prejudices are an- 
nihilated, and the judgment broadened,’’ 

The next best thing toa visit to Alaska is to 
see it with the ‘‘ vision’’ of Mr. Ballou, as he 
describes it in The New Eldorado. 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Bos- 
ton, send us ‘ Hints and Helps for Those Who 
Write, Print, Teach, Read or Learn.’’ 

This book, you see, is adaptedto a wide cir- 
cle of readers and workers. If we had consult- 
edits principles earlier in life, we should have 
escaped some of the anathemas which have 
been hurled at us by our not over-pious type- 
setters and printers the last twenty-five years! 

The author, Mr. Benjamin Drew, was, fora 
long time, a teacher‘of eminence; and a proof- 
reader in the Government printing office in 
Washington; aad this second edition of this 
valuable work igs the ripened fruit of a large 
and varied experience which has eminenrly fit- 
ted him to give us just the s ful practical 
volume which this work will prove to be. 

A lady teacher writes: 

**I found the buok of the greatest benefit, 
both in my work of teaching and in the 
writing I occasionally do for the press.’’ 

The chapter on the Right Use of Capitals, 
with Rules and Examples, will be specially 
useful, and the Index at the end of the volume 
will help one to turn at once to just what you 
desire to find.’’ 





The Hairbreadth Escapes of Major 
Mendaz, by Francis Blake Crofton, published 
by Hubbard Brother, Philadelphia, is one of 
those well printed and gorgeously illustrated 
books ‘‘for boys’’ which are of rather doubt- 
ful use or propriety—we think. The imagina- 
tion of ‘‘Major Mendax’?’ is a little too vivid for 
wholesome reading. 





FowLErR & WELLS, of New York, 
send us the Every-day Biography. A timely and 
useful collection of brief biographies, arranged 
for every day in the year. Designed as a book 
of reference for teacher, student, Chautanquan 
and home circle. By Amelia J. Calver. . 

If our readers would like to know, for in- 
stance, what persons of eminence were born 
on the 20th of May, turn to the page on which 
that date occurs, and you will find Henry Per- 
cy (“‘Hotspur’’), Dorothea P. Madison, David 
Dudley Field, John Stuart Mill, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
each of these having a short sketch, indicating 
the nature of his or her distinction. 





Tue Penn. Publishing Co., Philadel- 
phia, signalize their advent, by the republica- 
tion of The Elocutionist’s Annual; a series of new 
and popular readings, recitations, declama- 
tions, dialogues, etc. 








HoveHton, Mirruixn & Co., of | The Arena, No. 1, Vol. I, justifies 


itself on its first appearance, and gives prom- 
ise of a career of usefulness and prosperity. 

“The Religious Question’’ is discussed by 
W.H. H. Murray—or rather re-stated—with 
all his old-time simplicity, splendor and spirit- 
ual power. He makes manifest to us the Di- 
vine Idea of Christ’s Life and of Christian Liv- 
ing. ; 

He illustrates and sets forth the Christianity 
of Christ in contradistinction from ‘the Chris- 
tianity of the Schools,’’ which has induced this 
spiritual paralysis that so blights the lives of the 
people to-day. 

He comes into The Arena of life again out of 
his wandering and chaos, as a Prophet—as a 
giant invincible power of Light—a great Soul— 
speaking to us highest words of wisdom in the 
simplest, sweetest spirit. He stands on an 
everlasting Truth—a Man of such magnitude 
as to dwarf the crowd who live on the unreal- 
ities of mere creeds ; a Man, full of heartfelt, 
earnest impulses, teaching us, as Christ did, 
‘thow to live rightly.’’ 

Come again, my brother, with further, high- 
er, diviner revelations of this blessed life and 
this blessed spirit. 

Another article of great present value in The 
Arena, is that by Rabbi Solomon Schindler, of 
Boston, on ‘‘The Study of History in the Pub- 
lic Schools.’’ We fear to attempt extracts; we 
should not know just when or where to stop. 
Every teacher and educator should read it. 

The Arena says, ‘‘there never has been a time 
when so many vital, social, ethical and politi- 
cal questions have pressed upon society as at 
the present hour; great issues that seriously 
involve the very life of our free institutions, as 
well as the moral and social well being of so- 
ciety. We are passing through a crucial peri- 
od; the past with its prejudices and the future 
with its aspirations are in deadly conflict.’’ 

The Arena Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 





How to Read, Recite, and Imperson- 
ate, by E. B. Warman, published by W. H. Har- 
rison, Chicago, is also a capital book on a sub- 
ject of much importance. 





In the Century for November Joseph 
Jefferson telis how ‘‘out of keeping’’ the ar- 
tist’s thought « natural angel would be in — 
Chicago! as follows: 

“The dome was pale blue, with pink and 
white clouds, on which reposed four ungrace- 
ful ballet girls, representing the seasons, and 
apparently dropping flowers snow, and 
grapes into the pit. Over each season there 
floated four fat little cherubim in various 
stages of spinal curvature. 

My father, being a scenic artist himself, was 
naturally disposed to be critical, and when the 
painter asked his opinion of the dome, he re- 
plied: “‘ Well, since you ask me, don’t you 
think that your angels are a little stiff in their 
attitudes ??’ 

“No, sir, not for angels. When I deal with 
mythological subjects I never put my figures in 
natural attitudes; it would be inharmonious; a 
natural angel would be out of keeping with the 
rest of the work.’’ 

In the December Century he tells a curious 
story of a moonlight performance of ‘‘ The 
Lady of Lyons” and ‘The Specter Bridegroom,” 
in a Mississippi barn. One old lady in the au- 
dience audibly insisted that the lovers in ‘‘ The 
Ludy of Lyons’’ should be “ allowed their own 
way,’’ and a stalwart young farmer warned the 
villain not to interfere again, ‘‘if he knew what 
was best for him.’’ 

These stories are so well told, that they are 
**as good as a play’’ and better, too, for you 
can read them and re-read them again to your 
friends. 





SILVER, BurRDETT & Co., Publish- 
ers, Boston, send us Gen. Thos Morgan’s 
Studies in Pedagogy, which bears the stamp of 
careful observation and independent thinking. 
This work is so practical in its suggestions, 





vigorous in style, admirable in spirit, it cannot 


fail to be of essential and permanent service to 
the four hundred thousand teachers of the Uni- 
ted States. 





THE CENTURY Co.,; New York, 
put up in an attractive form, in fine binding 
and illustrations, Daddy Jake, the Runaway,” and 
other stories, by “Uncle Remus,” or Joe 
Chandler Harris. 

These Dialect Stories embody some of the 
“traditions’’ of theformer slavesin the South, 
and itis well to preserve them thus. 

We get the genuine, unadulterated planta- 
tion patois here, of which there will only be 
traditions in afew years more—hence, we shall 
hold on to “Uncle Remus’’ in his fine clothes 
and life-like illustrations. 





ExX-MINISTER EDWARD J. PHELPS, 
in his article on the ‘* Age of Words,’’ in Scribner's 
for December, says of contemporary fiction: ‘*‘ The 
everlasting repetitiou, through countless lhousands 
of volumes, of the story of the imaginary courtship 
and marriage of fictitious and impossible young 
men and women ; and when all conceivable inci- 
dents that could attend this happy narrative are 
used up, and the exhausted imagination of the nar- 
rator refuses any further supply, then in their place 
an endless flow of commonplace and vapid conver- 
sation, tending to the same matrimonial result, un- 
tilitis clear that the parties, if they were real, 
would talk themselves to death—this is the staple of 
what is now well called as fiction, because it never 
could existin fact. Whata food for an immortal 
mind to live on, year in and year out, as its princi- 
pal literary nourishmeni! And what sort of mental 
fibre is it likely to produce? 

A timely question this. The mental and moral 
fibre must of course be at a low ebb. ; 

Why not take our set of Dickens’ complete works, 
sent to any post-office in the United States, for less 
than7 cts. per volume. This JOURNAL one year 
and the full set ot Dickens for $2.00. 





ADAM S§MITH will scarcely answer 
as an authority on questions of political economy 
or political ethics in 1890. 

Among the striking pages in a recent book, by 
David A. Wells, on the business and economic 
changes incident to the introduction of modern 
machinery, is one which pvints out many of the in- 
ventions, discoveries, etc., now in common use, 
which have either wholly, or very nearly so, been 
made within fifty years, which, when one 
reads it through, seems to contain nearly every- 
thing which distinguishes civilization as we know it 
from barbarism. 

Another page calls attention to the fact that 
whereas in Adam Smith’s day he considered it a 
very wonderful thing that ten men with division of 
labor and ‘‘ improved machinery’’ could make 48,- 
000 pins ina day, nowadays three men can make 
7,500,000 superior pins in the time. 

What is all this bnt another way of showing the 
advantage of intelligence over ignorance—of the re- 
sults and outcome of the work being done so con- 
stantly by the teachers in all our schools—but an- 
other proof that intelligence pays and ignorance 
costs. 


HERE is the great versatile intellect 
of Dickens, gifted far beyond tat ot 
most of us, with the results of his life- 
time of patient study and thought; 
with his imagination opening to the 
beauty of life and revealing to us char- 
acter and its results, such as we 
getin no other writer that has ever 
lived. Yes—the teacher or friend 
who takes this into the neighborhood 
and makes it accessible to the people 
—who can estimate suc ' a good or the 
on-reaching influence of it—a library 
of over fourteen hundred characters of 
itself in these fifteen volumes, sent to 
you, postpaid, for less than 7 cts. a 
volume, See page 14. 


—_" 








HERE is one of the finest minds En- 
gland has yet produced, giving us the 
best wisdom of present and past ages. 
Put it into your school and let it work 
on there. 
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THESE common schools are the well- 
springs of intelligence, of law and of 
order for this nation and for this peo- 
ple. These flow out from them like 
rivers to refresh and invigorate the 
people. They and their work, meas- 
ured by the lowest standard, rise up 
into the region of the sublime, if only 
our eyes were open to see it in its full- 
ness and extent. 

a 

OH! no, it is not the binding of the 
books you read; it is the matter in 
them, and what you can get out of 
them, that helps you to bea better, 
stronger man and woman, in all 
the elements that go to make good 
and great men and women. This is 
the real thing—and not the binding 
of Dicken’s works—at all. 

YEs—we must have an intellectual 
system of some kind. Really, to live 


—what is it, but to think and feel—so, 
in giving you a set of “Dickens’ 
complete works we want to give 
you the best and happiest thoughts 
that wizard could glean from the four- 
teen hundred and twenty-five char- 
acters he depicted. Variety enough 
surely in these. 


LOUISIANA. 


“Matters of great moment, 
Importing to our general good.”’ 
—SHAK. 











T affords us great pleasure to an- 
I nounce the very great improvement 
in the public schools of the State. In 
every parish of the west and north- 
west of Louisiana are to be found ex- 
cellent schools taught by good teach- 
ers. 

In the parishes of the eastand south- 
ern portions we can only speak from the 
reports of others, that the free schools 
are good. The public schools of New 
Orleans are equal to any in the whole 
Union. The city of Shreveport is mak- 
ing rapid progress in her public school 
system ; so is Monroe; and we say, 80 
is every town and village. Perhaps 
the greatest improvement is to be 
found in the body of the public school 
teachers both male and female. 

The Normal Schoolat Natchitoches 
has turned out, and is turning out, a 
number of well educated women and 
men, thoroughly prepared for their 
life work. 

Under the management of the pres- 
ent corps of teachers, with their able 
President, the Normal School at Nat- 
chitoches is doing a world of good, in 
sending out such a noble band of 
graduates taught to teachand to make 
popular with the entire population, 
the free school system. 

Previous to the war, we had no free 
schools in the northern parishes. The 


teachers who began the system short- : 
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ly after the close of the war, were too 
illiterate themselves and generally 
worthless characters, who went from 
the plough handk at $15 per month, 
to teach a free school at $25 to $30 per 
month, to make the system popular 
with the people. 

It is all changed now. Some of the 

best educators in these parishes unite 
with their private schools the public 
system for three or more months. The 
pupils are not ashamed to go to free 
schools, Ten years ago they consider- 
ed it a disgrace tobe known as a free 
school scholar. Everywhere the peo- 
pleare getting more in favor of the 
system, and more willing to be taxed 
for their support. 
Very rapid progress has been made 
in the last ten years, also, in higher 
education. Private High schools, with 
increasing numbers each year, are to be 
found in every parish The people 
have been aroused to the importance 
of the education of their children; and 
north Louisiana can point with just 
and laudable pride to her schools— 
public and private. 

No distinction made in the distribu- 
tion of the public school funds be- 
tween the white and colored race. 
Every parish has as many schools for 
the negro as it has for the white. 

It is a source for encouragement to 
note that the colored teachers grade 
in their examinations much higher 
than they did a few years back. 

G. D. A. 


Dr. J. L. M. Curry, the General 
Agent of the Peabody Educational 
Fund, in his address to the Friends 
of Free Schools in the South, gives us 
some very interesting and valuable 
information. He says: 

“Prior to the year 1867, there was 
not any general or efficient public 
school system in the Sonth. 

In the Southern States, excluding 
Delaware, Maryland and Missouri, 
the school population, from six to 
fourteen years, according to the latest 
and most trustworthy returns, fur- 
nished from the Bureau of Education, 
is, 4.028,775, The enrollment is 3,420,- 
401. The school term of the South in 
the State schools will not average 
eighty days, while at the West and 
the North it is probably double. The 
teaching in the rural districts is often 
of an inferior quality; what might 
reasonably be expected from poorly 
paid teachers, employed for three or 
four months in the year. The annual 
school expenditure in these States is 
over $13,000,000.”’ 

He quotes Dr. Owens of Roger Wil- 
liams’ College in Nashville, an institu- 
tion for negroes, as saying “The South 
has acted nobly in dividing the public 
funds and providing good buildings.” 
The Southern States, in whose terri- 
tory the war was waged, and which 
came out of the st:uggle crushed and 
reduced to poverty, have paid nearly 








or quite $50,000,000 for the education 
of the negroes, and Gen. Armstrong, 


the able principal of the Hampton 
school, who commanded a brigade ef 
colored troops, says: ‘‘ Southern tax- 
payers are doing more than any oth- 


ers for the negro, by maintaining 
16,000 free colored schools at an an- 
nual cost of over $3,000,000. Of every 
$100, paid in Southern taxation, $91.50 
are paid by white people.” 

Only think of it. Out of every one 
hundred dollars, paid for supporting 
free schools in the South, the white 
pe pay $91.50. What a nut for the 

owling radical thieves and shriekers, 
negro lovers, and white haters, who 
want to see a negro’s heel on eve 
white woman’s neck, from the hig 
courts of heaven, to crack and digest 
for the next twelve months! 

We wish the address of Dr. Cur- 
ry was in the handsof every Congress- 
man, and that it might be the means 
of making him a supporter of the Blair 
Educational! Bill. For our lives, we 
cannot see how any Southern Con- 
gressman could vote against this Bill, 
and act honestly and conscientiously 
toward his constituents! G.D.A. 

Howard, La. ‘a 


POOR DAVID. 


“This is abominable.’’ 
—SHAK. 





E rather think it will do our 

teachers good—and their pu- 
pils good, too—if they will read to- 
gether “ David Copperfield.” It ought 
to be read pretty soon too. Especially 
Chapter IV. 

Here is an extract; but what idea 
does an extract give? 

We grow rather hot over it—even 
now—though we have drifted some- 
what along, and away from an experi- 
ence so similar and results so like 
these that—well, here you have the 
extract: 


‘* Tremember how it used to be, and 
bring one morning back again. 

I come into the second-best parlor 
after breakfast, with my books, and 
an exercise-book, and a slate. M 
mother is ready for me at her writing- 
desk, but not half so ready as Mr. 
Murdstone in his easy-ch by the 
window (though he pretends to be 
reading a book), oras Miss Murdstone, 
sitting near my mother, stringing 
steel beads. The very sight of these 
two has such an influence over me, 
that I begin to feel the words I have 
been atinfinite pains to get into m 
head, all sliding away, and going 
don’t know where. I wonder where 
they do go, by-the-by ? 

I hand the first book tomy mother. 
Perhaps it is a grammar, perhaps a 
history or geography? I take a last 
drowning look at the page as I gave 
it into her hand, and start off aloud at 
a racing pace while I have gotit fresh. 
I trip over a word. Mr Murdstone 
looks up. I trip over another word. 
Miss Murdstone looks up. I redden 
tumble over half-a-dozen words, and 
stop. I think my mother would show 
me the book if she dared, but she does 
not dare, and she says softly : 

“Oh, Davy, Davy !” 

‘‘ Now, Clara,’”’ says Mr. Murdstone, 
“be firm with the boy. Don’t say, 
‘Oh, Davy, Davy! That’s childish. 
He knows his lesson, or does not know 
it.” 

‘* He does not know it,’? Miss Murd- 
stone interposes awfully. 

‘‘T am really afraid he does not,’’ 
says my mother. 

“Then, you see, Clara,’’ 

Miss Murdstone, “you should just 
ive him the book back, and make 
im know it.’’ 

** Yes, certainly,"’ my mother; 
that is just what I intend to do, my 
dear Jane. Now, Davy, try once more, 
and don’t be stupid.’ 

I obey the first clause of the injunc- 





y | good chance, too. 
y 





tion by trying once more, but am not | 
so successful with the second, for I am 


bine age ga I tumble down before I 
get to the old , at a point where 
was all t before, and stop to 
think. But I can’t think about the 
lesson. I think of the number of yardsof 
net in Miss Murdstone’s cap, or of the 
price of Mr. Murdstone’s dressing- 
owe or any such ridiculous problem 
hat I have no business th, and 
don’t want to have anything at all to 
do with. Mr. Murdstone makes a 
movement of impatience which I have 
r along time. Miss 

Murdstone does the same. My moth- 
er glances submissively at them, shuts 
the book, and lays it by as an arrear 


ito be worked out when other tasks 


are done. 

There is a pile of these arrears very 
soon, and it swells like a rolling snow. 
ball. The bigger it gets, the more 
ae Iget. ‘The case isso hopeless, 
and I feel that Iam wallowing in such 
a bog of nonsense, that I give up all 
idea of getting out,and abandon my- 
self to my fate. The despairing way 
in which my mother and I look at 
each other, as I blunder on, is truly 
melancholy. But the greatest effect 
in these rable lessons is when my 
mother (thinking nobody is observing 
her) tries to give me the cue by the 
motion of her lips. At that instant, 
Miss Murdstone, who has been lying 
in wait for nothing else all along, 
says in a deep, warning voice, 

“Clara !”’ 

My mother staris, colors, and smiles 
faintly. Mr. Murdstone comes out of 
his chair, takes the book, throws it at 
me, or boxes my ears with it, and 
turns me out of the room by the 
shoulders. 

Even when the lessons are done, 
the worst is yet to happen, in the 
shape of an appalling sum.’’ 

Better r it all. 


MARE TAPLEY. 


“Go readit with me— 
Sad stories, chanced, in the aes of old.’? 
—DSHAK. 





HERE is room enough in the 
world here, and work enough for 
all of us. Let us give all the boys and 
girls a chance here in America—a 


Taple never got a chance. 
He was only a ‘‘werbd.”’ 

“Sit down, and take your breakfast 
Mark,’ said Tom. “Make him sit 
down, and take his breakfast, Mar- 
tin 


“Oh! I gave him up long ago, as 
incorrigible,”’ Martin replied. ‘‘ He 
takes his own ng, gg You would 
excuse him Miss ch, if you knew 
his value.”’ : 

‘“‘She knows it, bless you!’’ said 
Tom. ‘I have told her all about 
Mark ee: Have I not Ruth?” 

“ Yes, m.?? 

Pata all,’”’ returned Martin, in a low 
voice. 

“ The best of Mark Sopher is only 
known to one man, Tom; and but for 
Mark he would hardly be alive to 
tell it.” 

‘* Mark !”” said Tom Pinch, energetic- 
ally: “if you don’t sit down this min- 
ute, I’ll swear at you !’’ 

‘Well, sir,” returned Mr. Taple 
“sooner than you should do that, I 
comply. It’s a considerable invasion of 
aman’s jollity to be made so partickler 
welcome, but a Werbisa word as signi- 
fies to be, to do, or to suffer (which is 
all the grammar, and enough to, as 
ever I wos taught); and if there’s a 
Werb alive, ’mit. For I’m always a 
bein’, sometimes a doin’, and contin- 
ually a sufferin’.’’ 

“ Not jolly yet?” asked Tom witha 


returns | smil 


2. 
“Why, I was rather so, over the 
water, ,’ returned Mr. Tapley; 
et ae ee beige . But 
uman Na‘ a conspiracy agin’ 
me; Ican’tget on. Ishall have to 
— it ye 4 a sir, to be wrote up- 
' B.S was &.man. as 
plan have come out strong if he 
have got a chance. But it was 
denied him,’”’ 
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THESE six millions of illiterates 
stand upon the threshold of this new 
civilization with its promises and pos- 
sibilities—and we turn them back into 
the darkness and helplessness of ig- 
norance. Shame on such a govern- 
ment! 





NATURE and humanity both plead | 


for the enlightenment of the six mil- 
lions of illiterates. Nature which 
gives us an abundance to do with— 
humanity, in its helplessness and 
hopelessness which is debauched 
with ignorance, pleads for action with- 
out delay. 





History pleads, by the wrecks of 
the past, all along the shores of time, 
with trumpet tongues that thisilliter- 
acy shall be enlightened—it teach- 
es that we must educate or we perish. 





This work of the common school Is 
to emancipate the people from ignor- 
ance and its limitation,-and it is to 
give them power. Is this why, or is 
this the reason, that we hold six mil- 
lions in illiteracy? 

This bondage must be broken. The 
common school will break it. 





THE common school will correct 
manners, Jaws, corrupt magistrates, 
and give strength and stability to the 
State and National Government. It 
is worth a thousandfold more than it 
costs. It must be enlarged and per- 
fected in its work. 


DICKENS illuminates all his charac- 
ters and topics with wonderful flashes 
of wit, poetry and eloquence, so that 
every page is a stady and a sermon 
and almost a song. Qne gets a new 
idea of the relation of literature to hu- 
man life in reading the fifteen volumes 
of this marvelous genius. We get, too, 
a@ new sense of the use and power of 
language in these wonderful descrip- 
tions. ‘ 

Teachers will find their vocabulary 
greatly enriched by a reading and 
study of these more than fourteen 
hundred characters. 





Tuts dawn of a wiser and happier 


‘life, which rises out of our intellectual 


training and reading — this ‘other 
morn” which shall “‘rise on mid-noon’’ 
—this better day for the people—comes 
from the great work our teachers are 
doing in the common schools of the 

Our teachers come with both hands 
full and hang their garlands of tri- 
umph on the altar of our common 


schools, and the people acknowledge 





fe 





and rejoice in these triumphs—know-. 


ing they bring peace and prosperity. 


LET us understand that Heaven is 
not a compensation for life, but the 
fullness and perfection of life—so do 
not let your torch of faith burn dim 
and go out in unbelief. 

This hideous leprosy of illiteracy is 
constantly spreading. It isa gangrene 
on our body politic. A cancer eating 
out the patriotism and blighting the 
life of over six millions of people— 
here in the United States. 











THIS WILL HELP YOU. 


“Corrupt, and tainted, with a Mousand view” 
—SHAK,. 





— you were to read in con- 
nection with your teaching and 
lessons in Physiology and Hygiene 
with special reference to the effects of 
alcohol on the human system, this 
extract (see chapter 12 ‘‘Sketches by 
Boz,’’ from Dickens’ Works.) 


“At last, one bitter night, he sank 
down on a door-step, faint and ill. 
The premature decay of vice and prof- 
ligacy had worn him to the bone. His 
cheeks were hollow and livid; his 
eyes wore sunken and their sight was 
dim; his legs trembled beneath his 
weight, and acold shiver ran through 
every limb. 

And‘now the long forgotten scenes 
of a mis-spent life crowded thick and 
fast upon him. He thought of the 
time when he had a home—a happy, 
cheerful home—and of those who peo- 
pled it and flocked about him then, 
until the forms of his elder children 
seemed to rise from the grave and 
stand about him-—so plain, so clear 
and distinct they were, that he could 
almost touch and feel them. Looks 
that he had long forgotten were fixed 
upon him once more; voices long since 
hushed in death sounded in his ears 
like the music of village bells. But it 
was only for an instant. The rain 
beat heavily upon him; and cold and 
hunger was gnawing at his heart 
again. 

He rose, and dragged his feeble 
limbs a few paces further. The street 
was silent and empty ; the few pas- 
sengers who passed along at that late 
hour, hurried quickly on, and his trem- 
ulous voice was lost in the violence of 
the storm. Again that heavy chill 
struck through his frame, and his 
blood seemed to stagnate beneath it. 
He coiled himself up in a projecting 
doorway and tried to sleep. 

But sleep had fled from his dull and 
glazed eyes. His mind wandered 
strangely, but he was awake and con- 
scious. The well-known shout of 
drunken mirth sounded in his ear. the 
glass was at his lips, the board was 
covered with choice rich food—they 
were before him—he could see them 
all—he had but to reach out his hand 
and take them ; and though the illu- 
sion was reality itself, he knew that 
he was sitting alone in the deserted 
street, watching the rain-drops as they 
pattered on the stones—that death 
was coming upon him by inches, and 
that there were none tocare for or help 
him.”’ 





Could any lesson from any text book 





be quite so vivid and real as this? Is 
itoverdrawn? Not at all. There is 
no such thing as overdrawing the 
“effects of alcohol’’ on the human sys- 
tem. 

Suppose you could place this vivid 
picture and the more than fourteen 
hundred and twenty five other por- 
traits drawn by Dickens, in the homes 
of the people, that should goon teach- 
ing and repeating such lessons—would 
you not be teaching and working to 
some purpose beyond the session you 
teach or the money pittance you can 
secure? 


When our four hundred thousand 
teachers in the United States rise up 
into this realm of work and influence, 
the people will come to recognize 
them as the evangels ofa new anda 
a grander life, and puta vastly high- 
er value, as they ought to do, upon 
those who germinate such influences. 

Yes, Dickens wrote for a purpose. 
ene 
ILLITERACY, like Saturn, destroys 


its own children. 
+ see —____ 


THESE teachers, standing between 
darkness and dawn, show the child- 
ren the far horizon of an ever-widen- 
ing intelligence and the power it 
brings. They are the seers—the in- 
terpreters of a new life. 

a 2 

THESE teachers bring and reveal a 
light, which ripens the states and the 
nation into power and into glory. 











DICKENS renders ignorance, intem- 
perance and vice visible by his vivid 
pictures and so becomes a great teach- 
er. 


~~ 





THESE “ships of thought’’—these 
fifteen volumes of Dickens works— 
over five thousand pages of which 
you secure and land in your school or 
neigborhood, carrying to your friends 
their precious freight of sentiment, 
knowledge, wit, wisdom, pathos—so 
that the whole community may feed 
upon and enrich generation after gen- 
eration—what teaching or influence 
is more lasting or more valuable than 
this ! 





THE BLAIR BILL. 


“The gift is good.’’ ‘ 
—SHAK, 





HE Bill appropriates annually for 

eight years the following sums, 
to be ‘‘ expended to secure the benefits 
of common-school education to all the 
children of the school age, in the Uni. 
ted States:’’ First year, $7,000,000; 
seeond year, $10,000,000; third year, 
$15,000,000 ; fourth year, $13,000,000 ; 
fifth year, 11,000,000 ; sixth year, $9,- 
000,000; seventh year, $7,000,000; 
eighth year, $5,000,000. The money is 
to be divided among the several States 
and territories and the District of Col- 
umbia, in proportion to illiteracy—the 
computation to be made according to 
the census of 1890. There are to be sep- 
arate schools for the white and color- 
ed children, 


“Like Magic,” 


YB ets effect produced by Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. Colds, Coughs, Croup, 
and Sore Throat are, in most cases, im- 
; mediately relieved 
by the use of this 
wonderful remedy. 
It strengthens the 
vocal organs, allays 
irritation, and pre- 
vents the inroads of 
y Consumption; in 
every stage of that 
dread disease, 
Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
A. toral relieves cough- 
Wi ing and induces 
oN s 
‘refreshing rest. 
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‘“‘T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
in my family for thirty years and have 
always found it the best remedy for 
croup, to which complaint my children 
have been subject.”— Capt. U. Carley, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“From an experience of over thirty 
years in the sale of proprietary medi- 
cines, I feel justified in recommending 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. One of the 
best recommendations of the Pectoral is 
the enduring quality of its popularity, it 
being more salable now than it was 
twenty-five years ago, when its great 
success was considered marvelous.”— 
R. 8. Drake, M. D., Beliot, Kans. 

“My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had 
almost given up hope of her recovery. 
Our family physician, a skilful man and 
of large experience, pronounced it use- 
less to give her any more medicine ; 
saying that he had done all it was pos- 
sible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. Asa last resort, we determined 
to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and I can 
truly say, with the most happy results. 
After taking a few doses she seemed to 
breathe easier, and, within a week, was 
out of danger. We continued giving the 
Pectoral until satisfied she was aya 
well. This has given me unbounded fait. 
in the preparation, and I recommend it 
confidently to my customers.’’—C. O. 
Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

For Colds and Coughs, take 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1 ; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





TOOLS TO WORK WITH. 


/™ UR tax-payers and school officers, 
too, understand now, that good 
Blackboards all around the school- 
room; a good set of outline Maps, and 
an eight inch Globe, are, to the teacher 
in his work,what the sledgehammer is 
to the blacksmith, thesaw to the car- 
penter, the axe to the woodsman, or 
the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachers and pupils these 
“tools to work with,” but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school house or the 
floor to the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see Secs. 43 and 48) that directors 
shall provide these necessary articles. 





— 

Yes, by all means loan out your 
Dickens!’ This flexibl 
will last two or three generations, 





and five hundred readings. 























A GREAT FORCE. 

“The force of bis own merit, 

way.”’ —SHAK. 

7 a sketch of the ‘‘ Life and Works 

of Charles Dickens, Mr. F. B. Per- 
kins says: 

“Mr Dickens is among that class of 
rare and great geniuses who have pro- 
duced what was of high intrinsic ex- 
cellence, who have produced much, and 

hose labors have been greatly accepta- 
ble, because in harmony with thespir- 
it of their age! He gave very great 
pleasure, and he did great good. He 
has not written a wicked word, and 
he has written many volumes of good 
ones. He has never encouraged nor 
justified nor beautified revenge nor 
falsehood, impurity nor crime, nor sin. 
He has invariably and powerfully 
presented them as evils and unhappi- 
nesses, and has shown virtue to be its 
own reward, and to be likely, more- 
over, to win all other desirable re- 
wards. He was by vocation a great 
realist delineator of the human nature 
around him; sympathetic, kindly, 
loving, good; hating and fighting 
evil; equally a master of the pathetic 
and the humorous, the terrible, the 
grotesque, and the kindly. He was 
a great Force—self-made, laborious, 
energetic, and of immense executive 
ability ; a great Truth—seeing, under- 
standing and interpreting; a great 
Good —giving pleasure and not pain, 
powerfully helping the Rightand com- 
bating the Wrong. He was the great- 
est English humorist, the second great- 
est English novelist (for Scott must be 
given the first place), and, beyond all 
comparison, the greatest novelist re- 
former of any age.’’ 
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Wuart proportions and what forms 
of men and women are to be develop- 
ed by the common schools when we 
put them and equip them for doing 
their best work now? Weare rather 
painfully mean and parsimonious to- 
wards them at present. We ought to 
insure better compensation for our 
teachers in all the States, without 
further delay. 








Yrs—what every teacher owes the 
people is power—that is exercise and 
expansion of your capacity and sym- 
pathy with everything good; where 
every pulse-beat and each separate in- 
flux of intelligence is a step upward 
and onward. 


THESE four hundred thousand teach- 
ers, if they but realized their power 
or their mission in these States, would 
be flaming tongues of fire pleading 
for intelligence ; illuminations scatter- 
ing the darkness of ignorance and im- 
becility with the light of intelligence, 
power and peace. 








Tus gin-and-water trash of the 
dime novel order, can be easily sup- 
planted now by introducing Dickens’ 
stories to the youngand the old every- 
where—fifteen volumes for a dollar, 


you see is less than seven cents @ vol- 
ume, sent you with this JOURNAL a 


Charles 
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forms. 
style. 


perused them. 


OLIVER TWIST, 
AMERICAN NOTES. 
DOMBEY & SON, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, 
TALE OF TWO CITIES, 
HARD TIMES, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 
REPRINTED PIECES, 


from plates made for this edition. 


no time in enjoying the ownership of it. 


CATION, 1120 


15 Volumes for Onty $2.00 


Including One Year’s Subscription to This Paper, 


GOOD PAPER! CLEAR PRINT! NEAT BINDING! 


The usual price for the cheapest set of Dickens Novels, has heretofore been 
$10.00, Owing to the present low price of printing paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


OVER 6200 PAGES OF READING MATTER 


are comprised in this set of Dickens, 


(5 Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books, Only “$2.00 


including a year’s subscription to our valuable paper. Dickens’ Works are the most 
widely read of any novels printed in any language. 
is ever increasing and every person should own a full set of his works. 
Charles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the people. 
shafts of sparkling wit, touches of pathos, thrusts of satire; his characters are 
original and real as well as quaint and grotesque ; 
The lights and shadows of life are delineated in a thrilling and dramatic 
To own a complete set of his incomparable books is to be possessed of an 
inexhaustable mine of interesting literature. 


The Entire Fifteen Volumes will be Sent Free, POSTAGE PAID, 
For only $2.00, which includes a year’s subscription 
to our Journal. 





All who subscribe to our paper in connection with the set ot 15 Volumes of 
Dickens, will receive them free of charge. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These 15 Volumes are each about 5 x 734 inches in size and of uniform thick- 
ness. The printing is clear and the type of a readable size. 
Not Condensed or Abri ° 


Do Wou want This Set? 


Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much valu- 
able reading matter for so small an amount. 
ard Works at the price of the commonest trash. 
should send in your order at once, that it may be among the first and that you 


Better pong: f g 7g letter, and address AMERICAN JOURNAL oF EDU- 
e Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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The popularity of Dickens 
His books teem with 


he unmasks vice in all its 


No person is well read who has not 


BLEAK HOUSE. 

LITTLE DORRIT, 

PICKWICK PAPERS, 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, 
BARNABY RUDGE, 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 
SKETCHES BY BOz, 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, 
MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


This is quite an important item. 


They are printed 


It is pe a whole library of Stand- 
f you wish to get this set a 





Four hundred thousand teachers 
and more in the common schools and 
in the private schools in the United 
States are bending to their great work. 

Light comes; power comes; con- 
science is quickened; intelligence, 
seizing the truth, feeds and grows up- 
on it. It outruns and outreaches the 
bigot in politics, in law. in creed. This 





year post-paid. See page 14, 


work cannot be put out or eliminated. 








Better get ready for it and welcome 
it. The common school enfranchises 
the people. Let us extend and perfect 
itin all the States, until every child 
shares its beneficent results. 


ee 

Ly our devotion to the cultivation of 
the intellect in our schools, let us be- 
ware of impairing the virtue of the 
heart and moral consciousness. Noth- 
ing we gain for the intellect will com- 
pensate for this. 


You and I know all this 
TO BE TRUE. 


Our teachers, school officers, and 
others, interested in the progress and 
success of our common schools, begin 
to realize the wisdom of thestatement 
of Prof. 8. 8. Parr, of the De Pauw 
Normal School in Indiana. Prof. Parr 
speaks from a long successful, practi- 
cal experience as a teacher and as an 
educator; he says, that ‘the live 
teacher who is provided with proper 
tools to work with in the school-room, 
is WORTH from $10 to $0 MORE 
per month than the teacher not thus 
provided.”’ 

This is true, because so much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done for the pupils with 
these proper tools for teaching. 

An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps, 
a good Blackboard, and Reading 
Charts are absolutely essential for the 
success of any school or any teacher. 
The children need these ‘‘ HELPS” 
more than any one else. 

Provision should be made by every 
school to furnish these tools to work 
with. without further delay. 





You and |, and the School Officers 
too, know all the above 
TO BE TRUE. 





Coat 






















w. ©. RO 
j. B. MEE 
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“MISSISSIPPI 


EDITION 


American Journal of Bincation 


$1.00 per Year in advance. 





W. C. ROATEN, Jackson. ..... 
J. B. MERWIN, St. Louis 








MISSISSIPPI teachers from all parts 
of the State, send for the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and our 
great Premium of a set of Dickens’ 
complete works. 

KENTUCKY teachers and school offi- 
cers, as well as a host of private indi- 
viduals, send for the JouURNAL and its 
splendid ‘‘Premium’’ of Dickens’ 
complete works. 


LOUISIANA teachers order two and 
three sets for themselves and their 
friends of Dickens’ complete works 
“for Christmas presents.’’ 

The fact is this JOURNAL and Dick- 
ens’ Works are good things to have 

















and to read all the year round. 

All the other States, new and old, 
have been heard from, and are already 
rejoicing in “‘ the possession of Dick- 
ens’ complete works.”’ 


—_— ew 

WE are, of course, very much in 
earnest in this effort to provide every 
teacher in the United States with a 
set of Charles Dickens’ complete 
works. We have arranged to get 
them on such terms that we can send 
them postpaid—the whole fifteen vol- 
umes, for less than seven cents per 
volume. 

Our valued contemporary the New 
England Journal of Education, says: 

“Too much cannot be said by way 
of emphasis of the necessity for a more 
general love for good reading on the 
part of the people.”’ 


CALIFORNIA sends us orders from 
one end of the State to the other, for 
our splendid Premium of Dickens’ 
complete works in fifteen volumes. 








CONNECTICUT, too, rejoices that now 
every teacher in the land of steady 
habits can own for themselves and 
read and enjoy Dickens’ complete 
works in fifteen volumes. 


CoLoRApo “sends thanks’’ for the 
opportunity we afford for every teach- 
er in the State to secure a set of Dick- 
ens’ complete works, sent postpaid, 
for less than seven cents a volume. 


DIsTRICT OF CoLuMBIA teachers 
order complete sets of Dickens’ works 
on our “unheard of terms.’’ 











THouacuT ascends and buds from 
the brain of the child by the same 
law as fruit from the root and the 
blossom. 





Gop has not given this marvelous 
distillery of thought—the brain of man 
—in order to make no use of it. It 
grows and blesses by use, not by dis- 
use. 


ee 
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THE newspapers sell out the Chi- 
cago and Alton Railroad about every 
ten days or two weeks—but we notice 
the Chicago and Alton Railroad keep 
right on, adding increased facilities 
to its splendid and unequalled equip- 
ment, in both its passenger and freight 
departments. 

Itis the short, quick, reliable, di- 
rect, safe route between St. Louis and 
Chicago—between Chicago and Kan- 
sas Cifty—and between Kansas City 
and 8t. Louis. Its Day Coaches are 
marvels of comfort and luxury, and 
its vestibuled night trains attract, for 
their solid, steady, quiet runniug, an 
ever increasing patronage, 

Taking these attractions, together 
with the safe and splendid condition 
in which the track is kept, the Chica- 
go and Alton Railroad is rather more 
apt to buy two or three thousand more 
miles of road, and equip that—rather 
than sell out a property, whose grow- 
ing prosperity and splendid manage- 
ment have so long been the envy of 
competing lines. 

Mr. 8. H. Knight, corner of Fourth 
and Pine Streets, St. Louis, will furn- 
ish any further information desired at 
this point. 


a a ea 

INDIANA teachers send for the|” 
JOURNAL and the Premium of Dick- 
ens’ complete works, though they 
have “‘a first-class educational Journ- 
al’’ in their own State. 





Iowa teachers send for the AMERI-|- 


CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and “‘its 
splendid Premium of Dickens’ com- 
plete works, because we believe, with 
Hon. H. Sabin, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, that ‘the great 
need of this hour is to arouse the peo- 
ple to the necessity of providing better 
schools,and more suitable accommoda- 
tions in the country neighborhoods’ 
—and we believe the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION is doing more in 
this direction than all the other edu- 
cational papers in the country. 


H. C. B.” 


ae 
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Kansas teachers, and many pupils 
too, in the common schools, who want 
to start a library, club together and 
send for the JouRNAL and for the /if- 
teen volumes of Dickens’ complete 
works—and they get both promptly 
and cheerfully. 

They make a good start, too, with 
these fifteen volumes, sent for less 
than 7 cents a volume toany postoffice 
address in the United States. 








Tux Northeast Missouri District 
Association will be held in Moberly 
Dec. 25, 26 and 27. Persons wishing 
rooms secured before arrival should 


address Supt. L. E. Wolfe, Moberly, 
Mo. D. A. McMillan, President. 
7s 

We learn that the next meeting of 
the N. T. A. is to be held in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 








PosTAGE should be reduced to one 
cent, and the registration fee to five 
cents at once. 





WE beg of our contemporaries not 
to speak too loud or too often of the 
“ring” that run the N. T. A. The 
teachers will certainly hear of it if 
they do—and then what will become 
of that position of the Permanent 
Secretary ata salary of $3,000 a year. 
Have they so soon forgotten the fate 
of Bro. Bicknell and ‘‘the rocket and 
stick business’? Perish the thought! 

MAYOR GRANT has appointed two 
ladies, memVers of the School Board 
in New York City—Mrs. Agnew and 
Mrs. Williams. 

Every large city in the country 
should have educated women as mem- 
bers of the School Board. We hope to, 
see St. Louis and Chicago follow the 
example of Boston and New York in 
this respect at the next election. 

5 ee 

FLORIDA teachers, too, say the best 
things for both the JouRNAL and 
its liberal Premium, and order, “‘Dick- 
ens’ complete works sent in a hurry.” 


Iowa’ sends a splendid and tempt- 
ing program of the Annual meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association, to be 
held in Des Moines the last of Decem- 
ber. 











GEORGIA comes very near leading 
all the other States, in the orders 
from her teachers and others, for the 
JOURNAL and ‘Dickens’ complete 
works in our flexible binding.”’ 
Inuinois teachers want ‘ Dickens’ 
complete works, to help cultivate 
both a taste for better reading and the 
imagination,’’ and we are very glad to 
send them. 








Dr. Wm. T. Harris, U. 8. Com- 
missioner of Education, is to deliver 
an Address before the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association at Springfield, 
Ill., the last of December. 


LIFE’S HISTORY; 


Its Smiles and Tears. Such is the course a 

life, made up of sunshine and gloom, glad- 

ness and sorrow, riches and poverty, 

and disease. We may —_—- the gl ban- 

a the sorrow and gain riches; bat eelmaee 
will overtake us, sooner or later. Yet, hap- 
that enemy can be vanquished; 

} ne’ aches can be relieved; there is a 

for iin the rene wend, — d science has p 

with me There is no discov. 

ery that rovenso great a blessing ms 

Tutt’s Liver rose 





er 
they have a an ines ble e 
hundred thousand living witnesses 


Tutt’s Liver Pills 
SURE ANTIDOTE TO MALARIA,’ 
Price, 25c. Office, 39 & 41 Park Place, M. Yo 


To those who prefer Dickens’ works 
in cloth-bound stiff board covers to 
our fifteen volumes in flexible binding, 
we desire to say that we shall bemost 
happy to accommodate them. 

We send the fifteen volumes, bound 
in cloth, by express, for $7.50—cash 
to come with the order. We do not 
break sets at all. 





PRESIDENT Harrison advocates 
Federal Aid in his Message to Con- 
gress. The measure ought to pass 





RESULTS. 
‘*All my life to come, 
T’ll lend to do you service.’’ 
* —SHAK. 





HE Educational Courant, of Louis- 

ville, Ky., in speaking of the direct 
money value to the teachers of the cir- 
culation of this JouRNAL among the 
people, said : 

‘‘A year or two ago the editor_of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
St. Louis, urged that a liberal distri- 
bution of that paper among the teach- 
ers, school officers, and tax-payers 
would reimburse each teacher four- 
fold its cost in one year. The teachers 
caught the idea, and wisely and zeal- 
ously aided until one hundred and fif- 
ty thousand copies were put into circu- 
lation. At the close of the year the re- 
port of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Missouri showed an 
average increase of teachers’ wages at 
19.62. Of course it was not claimed 
that all this was due to the Journal— 
but that it was an active and prompt 
factor in securing this desired result, 
no intelligent person will deny.” 


In addition to this direct and per- 
manent pecuniary resuli—of an addi- 
tion to the wages of our teachers, 
amounting to nearly twenty dollars 
& year, we now want to send the 
JOURNAL and a complete set of Chas. 
Dickens’ works, toevery teacher in all 
the other States, with like results. 

The whole fifteen volumes are sent 
postpaid for less than 7 cts. a volume. 

—— > ee 

THERE areover five thousand pages 
in these fifteen volumes of Dickens’ 
complete works, which we send post- 
paid for less than 7 cts. a volume. 
Better order now. See page 14. 





Ir you prefer Dickens’ Works in 
stiff board covers, cloth bound, we 
can send them to you by express for 
$7.50—cash to come with the order in 
all cases. Fifteen volumes. 


Burlington 


Route 


OT.L.K.& N.W.R.R. 





DIRECT LINE FROM 
8ST. LOUIS 


TO 
St. Joseph, Kansas City, Denver, 
AND THE WEST, 

St. Paul, Minneapolis, Spirit Lake, 
AND THE NORTH. 
SOLID THROUGH TRAINS DIRECT FROM 
SAINT LOUIS 

Paul 
Feat aee RSP br ti ete 
"ror fri a folders, ete. » spply 





early and be disposed of, 


Cc. M. LEVEY, HOWARD ELLIOTT, 
perintendent, Gen’! Pass. Agoat, 
Repkuk, Iowa. St. Louis, Mo. 
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National Normal University, 


Chartered by the State 
cane Wy See oo 


LEBANON, OHIO, 








and Universities. “‘Tweaty*diferent departments in 


Seay syetnens selected from for special skill adaptation. t an- 

coal Seeaeness 00 Table Board from §{ to { per -veek. Rooms, Soak tepaeioed, foo 

GO cents por oak tion, $40 for ten ; if paid in advance for the year; 20 per cent. 

Suni eee flrs Bees Aavtons, Sane! de 

ore sees a ehsaist eee ST iast sour, BO takeny Naciates ta te those rained 

m. year, opera- 
Sinaia de cmmeamenaes. 

COLLEGES OF BUSINESS, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, TELE- 


GRAPHY, SCIENCE, LIBERAL ARTS, LAW, MEDICINE, 
MUSIC, ORATORY, ETC. 
NO EXAMINATIONS TO ae eens | OF ALL GRADES ALWAYS 


The most commodious and i impoies educational building in this State. 
ord t accommodations. At least 100 
graduates of this Institution. 


with town boarding h 
are now conducted earnest by 
in ten weeks than in most other schools in twenty. 





ness and profession, in all parts of the nation, are my vou 


ries answered promptly. 
6-23-1y 


1§ dormitory cottages, 
dependent Normals 
More and better work is done here 

of my students in every busi- 


Over 100, 
ao irculars sent tree. Special inqui- 


Pres. ALFRED HOLBROOK, Lebanon, O. 










(INCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY Go 
Nn SUCCESSORS 


THE 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 
CATALOGUE WITH 1800 TESTIMONIALS. 

J 


ELLS. CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 





ALARY. $40 EXPENSES IN 
featn enple allowed eac month 
citing, Duties at home or traveling. 
Seed soll uties deliverin cpa me ma! 
ing collections. No tal Cards. Add s with 
stamp, HAFER & Son, Piqua, oO. 22-6 





Odora Preparations 


OpoRA BATH POWDER, Boxed 8 
ounce, 50 cts. 16 ounce, $1 00. 

ODORA SHAMPOO POWDER, 25 cts. 

OpDORA TOOTH POWDER, 25 cts. 

ODORA SACHET POWDER, 15 cts. 

ODORA FACE POWDER (FLESH or WHITE) 25 cts. 


All the ODORA preparations are highly perfam- 
ed and absolutely perfect in every particular, pre- 
serving the beauty of the complexion, teeth and 
hair. They complefely furnish a toilet case, and no 
lady can afford to be without them, as they enhance 
the comfort as well as the beauty of the person. 

Invaluable to tourists and travelers. 

At druggtsts, or sent on cy of price by the 
proprietors. A beautifui book free. 


R. H. McDONALD DRUG CO. 


Cor. Washington and Charlton Sts., 
12.21 NEW YORK. 





The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 
With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on these lines now 
offers the Shortest line from the North 
to Springfield, Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, Tray orville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia, Flora, Centraliaand Mt. Vernon. 
‘alls at —— — 


Terre Haute, pa. olis, * Pittsburg 
Washington, D. C., New York, mi] 
ve. AL EASTERN CITIES -@a 


rect connections via St. Louis, Kansas 
F- ye St Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 


No ‘midn — gy cars to Vincennes, 
wouisville. cinnati, and all Kentucky points. 
Connects at acksonville and Springfield with 
; at Waverly 
—* bya for cints Noth and South; ; at Vir- 
den with C. & A. for North and Hp 3 at Litch- 
field with Wabash and I. and St. L. Railwa 
tor points East and West; at Sorento with T. 
aad St. L. for points East and West; eS Smith - 
boro with “ an a ane Line’ 


tral for ana N North and South ; at Peoris aos 
Pekin with point Nord and South; a Peori and 


x w. wees; - "te 
1-23 . KENT, Gen. T. A. 





—_ 


We herewith present you 
the valuable notice that we sell 
only first-class ee Loans 


CLOREDGE DIAMOND 


Seat Rend: 
cupied territory. Sent on tris if desired. Pro- 
tection to” dealers. Circulars and informa- 
tion free. J. G. GEITZ, Gen. West. Agent, 
1317 and (319 North Market Street, 


6-22 mention this paper §T, LOUIS, MO. 


STUDY; LATIN and OEEK 
ia. Sa 
‘ainut Street, 











ow EACHERS WANTED ! 


Roig have available. ‘sudden  oeampelen at he oc- 
cu all over the State. Have a oh a thes oo 
tion ? not, it will per yen you - register. Try 


it. Send stamp for = BUBEAU, 


TEXAS TEAG 
Mention this Journai 


5-21-12t 
THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND 
ST. PAUL RAILWAY CO. 


M i Li with Vestibuled Trains 
Paver gen ht ae” pipeeaten, St. Paul and 


Trans-Gentinentey Ra 


Ogee Watlennl Reutp free Cues 


5700 Miles of Road sonching all princi- 
al points in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 

owa, Missouri and Dakota. 

‘OR MAPS, TIME TABLES, rates of Fema nd and 


ht. ree apply to the nearest station agent of 
erie iCAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. 





te between Chi- 
ou ay the Pacific 


PAUL RAILWAY, 


— to es Haliroad howten anywhere iu the World. 
ROSSWELL MILLER. A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
General Manager, Gen’! Pass.and Tkt. Agt. 








4@For information in reterence to Lands and 
Towns owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & Sr. 
PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY, write to H. G. 
HAUGEN, Land Commissioner, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 9-21-tf 


CAIRO, VINCENNES & CHICAGO 
RAILWAY CO. 


Is now recognized as the 
*@ Shortest and Quickest Route 
Between the 
NORTH, EAST, 
AND 


SOUTH and SOUTH WEST. 
The Shortest Line between 

Cairo and Vincennes, Danville, Evans- 
ville, Terre Haute, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Balti- 
more, New York City and ashing- 
ton, and all points East. 

New Puliman Coaches on Day Trains, 
and Sieceping 22d Chair Cars © Night 


Trains. For full information od regard to time 
of trains, &c., call Ah. Ww or addres 





WHITEHEAD, 
Traveling Pass. , Caro, Iu. 
Or any Ticket Agent this company’s Line. 


Oscar G. Murray, Pid Pa FLETCHER, 


Traffic Manager. Agent. 
9-22-4t 
ST.—|-JOSEPH'S-|-JOURNAL. 
Devoted to the interests of Schools. 
Published by the Pupils of St. Joseph's 
Academy. Send 10 cts. for a Sample 
Oopy. Address 
ST. JOSEPH’S JOURNAL, 
South St. Louis, Mo. 














(a4 





3 as-tf & 
)2-193 


enti ig a Ta ae 








of shorthand 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


‘**THE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 


The only Line Carrying the United States Over- 


land Mail. + 


Makes Direct Connections 


With all trains from 


Bt. Louis, 
And all Principal Missouri River Points, 
a.) 
Denver, tLake City, 
Ogden, Salt Lake Ci 
Sacramento, San Fran 
Los les, Portland and all 
Nebraska, Colorado Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana Oregon, Nevada, 
California, Washington Ter- 
ritory, and Pacific 
Coast Points. 
Baggage Checked Through 
from all Points in the East to Points Named. 
Pullman Palace Sleepers 
and Modern Day Coaches on all Through Trains, 


PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPERS 


through on all Mail and Express Trains. 





For further information regarding the territory 
traversed, daily excursions, rates of fare, descrip- 
tive pamphlets, etc., apply to the agent of any 
connecting road, or address 


JAS F. AGLAR, 
General Agent, 
218 North Fourth St., St. Louis. 
THOS. L. KIMBALL, 


General Manager. 
E. L. LOMAX, 
G.P. A 





OMAHA, NEB. 


The Handsomest Train in the World, 
The Fast Vestibule Express, No. 3, 


Leaves Dearborn Station, Chicago, every day at 
6.00 P. — 


Wes Konsee & Denver, El Paso, Los eo eet, 
1 WESTERN Points on the SA 

Sg Tenis train 27 the Pullman Vestipuie fa, 

press that has oe so much talk among travelers, 

and is recognized by a!l as the completest, safest, 

and most comfortable trainin the world. 

e service in the Dining Cars is remarkably 
good, and constitutes a strong attraction for paogt 
who are fond of the good things of this life. A se- 
lect library for the use of passengers, properly ap- 
pointed smoking accommodations, and h 


















AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


SANITARY and PLEASURE RESOR 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPP! RIVER, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


GULF OF MEXICO 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Lin 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANBAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





and Girls send §Oc. for sample Selif- 
Boys inking Rubber Stamp, to print year nam 


on Cards, etc. Agents wanted. 
. S, MILLER’S Rubber Stamp and Printin: 
House, Newark, O. 2-22-tf 


Latest out. 











Sleeping and Reclining Chair Cars are in this train, 
which is lighted by electricity and heated by steam. 
A competent electrician accompanies each train to 
attend to the pone and signals. 

It carries Pullman Vestibule Car Chicago to 
Los Angeles. &@-This is an important change.-“@@ 


The San Francisco Express, No. 1, 
Leaves Dearborn Station, Chicsgo, every night, at 


11.30 P.M., 
For Kansas City, Fe . some. 4 Atchison, Topeka, 


A Pullman Sleeping Car runs © hicago to Kansas 
City, connecting direct with a Pullman Sleeping 
Car Kansas City to San Francisco, via the Santa Fe 
Route. A Second Class Pullman Bleeping Car runs 
Chicago to San Francisco on this train without 
shames. Free Reclining Chair Cars run Chicago to 
Kansas bn Dining Cars serve between Chicago 
and Kansas City. This is by many hours the fastest 


ht train between Chicago and Kansas City. 


cag 
rnemeey that this gives Two Daily | / 


Note 
ns through to California, via the Santa Fe Route. 


ae No.3 is a Fast Ex nese for Los Angeles, San | 3 


Di and Southern California 

‘eaNo 1 is the San Francisco Express, and does 

not make im at Barstow for Los 

Angeles, | Dut goes direct, via Mojave, to Northern 
2-22-ly 




















TEAGUERS <5 WAS 


ae -E, American 





THE STENOGRAPH, 


The Wonderful Shorthand Machine. 
Mechanically exact; easily used; learned in one third the 
time other systems require; speed as great as any other, 
now in use for all kinds of shorthand work. 
learned from the Manual without any previous knowledge 
In the hands of an intelligent operator it 
never fails to properly do any kind of shorthand work. 
Send stamp for circular, or 25 cents for Manual. 


It can be 


Price Reduced to $25. 


Weight, 3% Ibs. 


U. S. STENOGRAPH. CO., 


402 N. 3d Street, St. Louis, Me, 


C. & A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
8ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 











sas City and all points _.. Connecting in 
Union . Pullman Pal -cars, 
Pullman Parlor buffet cars, Palace -cars. 
Horton Reclining Chair “Cars, with extra 


Gee that your tickets reads via 

CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
O. H. Cuarrett, J. OHARLTON, 

General Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 

CHICAGO. 
8. H. Kuient, Gen. Agt. Pass. Department, 
N. Fourth Street, under Planters’ House, 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 











